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Natural History Exhibit in New Hall, State Museum. 























Trenton, 1ST. J., November 29th, 1903. 


To the Honorable Franklin Murphy , Governor of the State of 
New Jersey: 

Sir— -I have the honor to present for tire Commissioners the 
annual report of the New Jersey State Museum. 

SILAS E. MOESE, 

Curator. 
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The Present State Museum. 


The New Jersey State Museum was established by an act of the 
legislature, approved March 20th, 1895. 

Governor Werts recommended such legislation in his annual 
message to the Legislature of that year. It really had its origin in 
the collections made by the State for the World’s Columbian Expo¬ 
sition in Chicago in 1893. These consisted of geological, agri¬ 
cultural, educational, photographic and other exhibits, and prac¬ 
tically included the entire display of the Museum at that time. 

Since then, collections of birds, mammals, fish, insects, speci¬ 
mens of forestry and a few Indian relics have been secured, also 
additions made from the several lines of exhibit shown at the Pan- 
American Exposition, and some new work in manual training. 

Since the issue of the last annual report, the Geological Survey 
Commission has turned over the entire Geological Exhibit to the 
State Museum Commission, and thus what was at first not greatly 
more than a State Museum in name has become one in fact. 

Last winter we applied to the State House Commission for a 
number of cases that were greatly needed, but because of the many 
demands made upon the Commission from other sources it was 
unable to grant our request. With the said cases we should be able 
to economize space and to place on exhibit many geological and 
other specimens which are now stored away in dusty boxes and 
subserving no useful purpose. Other contributions from liberal 
and patriotic citizens, which would add greatly to the interest and 
the educational value of the Museum, await us, as soon as addi¬ 
tional facilities for display shall be provided. We shall therefore 
feel constrained to renew our application for the cases that are so 
much needed. 

Several small cases of insects have been received from our State 
Entomologist, Professor J. B. Smith, of Rutgers College. With 
these we now have a collection of insects of which New Jersey 
may well feel proud. Professor Smith is still preparing addi- 

( 9 ) 
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ti on al cases of specimens, and Hew Jersey will in time have a col¬ 
lection in this department second to that of no other State. 

With the specimens we now have, Yew Jersey would he able to 
make a most creditable Entomological Exhibit at St. Louis. 
When these are supplemented by the additional cases m course of 
preparation for the State Museum, we shall be able to make an 
exhibit that is not likely to be surpassed. It is not inopportune to 
state in this connection, that this work was begun but three years 
ago. The credit of preparing this exhibit is entirely due to Pro¬ 
fessor Smith. 


THE f'OMM ENC E M EXT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 

MHSEHM. 

Collections for the Geological Museum were commenced at an 
early day. In the Report of the Geological Survey of 1836, by 
Henry D. Rogers, we find the following: “Specimens of materials 
susceptible of useful application have been gathered from districts 
adjoining these profiles and likewise from much of the intervening 
country, all the most important localities throughout which were 
visited for the purpose.” 

At a later date, during the Kitchell Survey, this work was con¬ 
tinued, as is shown by the following instructions, as given in Di. 
Kitchell’s report for 1855 : 

“'Collect three suites of specimens of all the varieties of rocks, 
minerals, ores, marls, clays, sands, peats and fossils found in each 
township. Let them he uniform in size, viz., four inches square 
and two inches thick, except when isolated or grouped crystals and 
fossils require specimens of greater or less dimensions. Obtain 
them directly from the formation, deposit, or mine, and let them 
possess fresh and clean surfaces. 

“The rocks, clays, marls, peats, sands and fossils should he char¬ 
acteristic of formations, strata, beds and layers. The minerals, 
ores, rocks, &c., of economical value, should he characteristic of 
localities, such as deposits, mines and quarries. 

“Label each specimen (in accordance with the accompanying 
label) with its name (when known), its precise locality, date of 
collection and name of collector, and carefully wrap it in strong, 
thick paper. 
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“Let the label of each specimen refer to the particular page of a 
note-book on which it is described. Carefully pack each scries of 
ii specimens in strong boxes, in such manner that their surfaces can¬ 
not come in contact, or be scratched or injured by rubbing together, 
f The weight of each box should not exceed one hundred and fifty 
i pounds. 

i “Choice specimens of crystallizations and fossils should he 

- wrapped in cotton and packed separately. 

“Prepare a list of specimens in each hox, numbering eacli to 
correspond with a number on the outside of the wrapper, and place 
it on top' of the specimens, when the hox is filled. 

“Mark distinctly, and number, each box to correspond with the 
note-book in which the specimens are described, and address it as 
follows: (-•-) 

“Whenever an opportunity may allow, collect specimens of 
Xatural History, sucli as plants, birds, animals, reptiles, fishes, 

- insects, bugs and infusoria. Preserve and pack them carefully, in 
; accordance with the accompanying directions.” 

The present Geological Survey was established in 1864, with 
Dr. George Cook as State Geologist. During the earlier years of 
Dr. Cook s Survey the work was all carried on from Rutgers Col¬ 
lege, Hew Brunswick, and such specimens as were collected were 
deposited in the College Museum. 

The Centennial Exposition in 1876 gave opportunity for mak¬ 
ing extensive collections, as is shown by the following extract from 
the annual report for 1875 : 

“Collections of representative specimens of rocks, ores, miner¬ 
als, soils, fertilizers', building stones, clays, sands, and other' 
natural and useful products, have been needed for our State collec¬ 
tion and for institutions of learning. The demand for such speci¬ 
mens, in order to exhibit properly the richness and variety of the 
natural products of Hew Jersey at the approaching Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, has necessitated making the collection 
this year. 

“Professor J. C. Smock, with two' assistants, has been steadily 
at this work since July 7th. The collection of rock specimens, iron 
and zinc ores and minerals, in all the northern part of the State 
and in the clay district, is finished. Specimeus.have been collected 
from at least three hundred and seventy localities, one hundred of 
which were iron mines, and the specimens number more than two- 
thousand. 
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“'There are still about one hundred ^e&e 

Taps three hundred specimens to collect, and " 
series will he completed as fully as d^leat ^ ^ I 

“The specimens for the Centennial will be'ana. g ^ 

Cabinet at Trenton this winter, and removed ® 1 ' P brou ght 

the spring. At the close of the 

back to the State Cabinet and arranged there f P olog i ca l 

tion. Duplicate specimens have been collected for the b e 6 
museums of Princeton and Rutgers Colleges 

All the above material belonging to the State was afto. « 
tennial Exposition, placed in the State House at Trenton a 
much of it. was destroyed in the fire of: 1885, 

State Honse was bnrned. The rematnder ™ j ;! 

relabeled and preserved to form the nucleus of the present g 

Cal The World’s Fair in 1893 and the Pan-American Exp 03 ^ 0 ^ 
1902 made necessary additional collections anc ac r ec soi ^ 

most valuable material to the Museum, notably tirelar b 1 
model of the State, the smaller models of typical localities, 
transparencies which adorn the Museum windows. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION TO BE 
HELD AT ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 1904. 

The New Jersey State Commission for the St. Louis Exposition 
has called upon us to make exhibits from the Geological, the For¬ 
estry and the Fish and Game Departments. . 

The Department of Public Instruction is also preparing an 
exhibit for the Commission that is similar m many respects to 
Museum’s present Educational Exhibit. 

The State Geologist, Dr. Henry B. Hummel, assisted by M. S. 
II. Hamilton, is also preparing a State Geological Exinn 
shown at St Louis, and portions of the material for these exlnb s 
will come from the State Museum, thus showing the importance of 

its maintenance. . . , , i OI . r i 

At the close of the Exposition all this material, both old and 

new will be returned to the State Museum, thus greatly enlarging 
our collection and serving to illustrate the valuable series of reports 
on the natural resources of the State, issued by our State Geologist 
during the past fifty years. 


i 




Left-hand side—Geological Exhibit in Museum. 
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THE FOLLOWING SPECIMENS OF BIRDS HAVE BEEN 
ADDED TO THE MUSEUM COLLECTION 
SINCE MY LAST REPORT: 


Cedar Bird or Waxwing. Ampelis cedrorum. 

Wood Thrush. Hylocichla mustelinus. 

Two Brown Pelicans (killed at Longport, N. J.)> 

Peleccmus occidentalis. 

Two Canvas-back Ducks. Ayilnya vallisnena. 

Two Golden Eye, Whistler. Clangula clangula americana. 

Pintail. .Dafila acuta. 


Bald-pate, American Widgeon. Mareca americana. 

Two American Egrets. Ardea egretta. 

European Widgeon... Mareca penelope. 

Ruddy Duck. Erismatura jamaicensis. 

Brant.*. Branta bernida. 

Marbled Godwit. Limosa fedoa. 

Pileated Woodpecker. Ceoplilwus pileatus. 

Two Crested Flycatchers. Myiarchus crinitus. 

Black and Whip Warbler. Mniotilta varia. 

Blackburnian Warbler. Denclroica blaclcbumice. 

Golden-crowned Thrush or Oven Bird. Seriurus aurocapillus. 

Two Pigeon Hawks. Falco columbarius. 

Ring-billed Gull. Larus delaw arensis. 

Laughing Gull—Black-head—first plumage. Larus atricilla. 

Golden Plotter. Cliaradrius domimcus. 

Piping Plover. AEgialitis meloda. 

Whip-poor-will....1 ulroslomus voci-fcrus. 

Night Hawk. Chordeiles virgmianus. 

Two Ruby-crowned Kinglets. Eegulus calendula. 

Two House Wrens. Troglodytes aeclon. 

Wild Turkey. Meleagris gallopavo. 

White Ibis. Guara alba. 

Three Young Hawks. 
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SPECIMENS OF FISH RECEIVED DURING 

the year. 

One muskellunge (Esc, NMHor), 4 feet,8 
37 pounds. Caught by County Superintendent M ID Kmslej, 

Hudson county, and presented to the Museum ^ 1 ' n _ 

Group of trout, mounted on birch bark. Land iock 

Lake trout or togue and brook trout. 

A five-pound brook trout, mounted on oak. 

Four brook trout, mounted on birch bark. 

Three' land-locked white perch. ^ 

Three black bass, presented by S. R. and H. • , ' 

Two suckers, presented by Mr. and Mrs. • - • ‘ - ^ 

Three pickerel (pike), presented by S. R. and II. • 

Two red squirrels and two striped squirrels. 

Two gray squirrels. 

One group of skunk. Two old and six young. 

One group of opossum. Two old and seven young. 

One group of muskrats. Two old and six young. 



































TROUT 

Land-Locked Salmon, Lake Trout or Togue, and Brook Trout 






















BROOK TROUT 

Caught in Monmouth County, New Jersey 
Compliments of B. P. Morris, President Game and Fish Commission 


























in State Museum, Showing the Educational Exhibit. 




























Financial Report for 1903. 


A. W. Mulford, Publisher, books and bird plates. fl6 50 

John B. Smith, supplies for insect cases. 9 05 

S. L. Crosby Co., mounting specimens. 5 00 

E. S. Cobb, natural history specimens. 41 00 

•Jacob C. Cassel, glass globes, &c-. 40 04 

S. h. Crosby Co., mounting fish, &e. 107 50 

Wm. H. Werner, work on birds and other specimens. 183 10 

Frank Santer, mounting fish. 25 00 

New Jersey School-Church Co., cabinets, &c-. 514 50 

John L. Mnrplffl Co., printing and envelopes for reports. 5 25 

Jacob C. Cassel, glass shades for birds. 44 58 


•$097 52 

Balance unexpended . 2 48 


Amount of appropriation, $1,000. 


$1,000 00 


There has been prepared by Mr. Witmer Stone, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for the Geological Survey 
Exhibit at St. Louis World’s Fair, an interesting map showing the 
distribution of vertebrate animal life in New Jersey. As this map 
will eventually form an exhibit in the State Museum, a brief ac¬ 
count of it is here introduced. 

The base of the tuap is the relief sheet which accompanies Yol. 
I\ ., Final Report of the State Geologist. This map was con¬ 
structed from the topographic sheets made by the Geological 
Survey. 

The relief of New Jersey as described by Professor Salisbury, 
Physical Geography of New Jersey by Pollin D. Salisbury, with 
appendix by Cornelius Clarkson Vermeule, Yol. IV. of the Final 
Report of .the State Geologist, Trenton, New Jersey, 1898, falls 
into four zones, which are described as follows: 

The Appalachian zone, so far as represented in New Jersey, has 
.a relief of more than 1,500 feet, its highest point being more than 
1,800 feet above the sea. Its topography may be said to be char- 

( 15 ) 
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acterized by abided, 

nating with capacious valleys parallel me . , 

acteristies rffect most of the province throughout the Adlantic sloi* 
so that the Kittatinny mountain and the assorted " 

„ ame m ay fairly stand as the type of topog ophy aflect ng 
this zo„T brooks -re stratified and highly inelmed; the out¬ 
crops of the hard layers constitute the lodges "M* 
mark the outcrops of the softer layers. Geologically, tins si 
province is sharply differentiated from the next. Topographies y, 

The distinctness is less perfect. T-rtoKlnnrls has a 

The second zone, known in New Jersey as the I < , ‘ - 

relief off about 1,200 feet, its highest points rising to clevatl0 ^ S 
more than 1,400 feet. It is made up of a series of semi-iso < 
block-like or plateau-like masses, those near one another approac 
ing a common elevation. They are sometimes small m area, 
never assume the character of peaks. The elevations and depres¬ 
sions have a less constant direction than m the Appalachian zon 
and the rocks are largely devoid of distinct bedding. The topog¬ 
raphy of the Highlands is representative of the topography of 
Piedmont plateau outside the State. Topographically, no line can 
be drawn which definitely separates this province from that next- 
east, yet the transition from the one to the other is m a narrow 
belt, centering along the eastern edge of.the crystalline schists. 
The line marking the eastern limit of their outcrop is, there oie, 
taken as the boundary line of this province. 

The third zone of New Jersey, the Piedmont plain, lying south 
and east of the Highlands, has a relief of more than 800 feet, and 
its lowest part reaches sea level. Its topography is more hetero¬ 
geneous than that of the preceding zones.. It is characterized in 
part hv a gently undulating surface, as in the vicinity of Aew 
Brunswick; in"part by bold asymmetrical ridges, such as the 
Watchung mountains and the Palisade ridge, and in part by low, 
abrupt-sided plateaus, the Hunterdon plateau about Quakertown 
and the Sourland mountain plateau being good examples. . The 
■relief is less than in either of the preceding zones, but the ridges 
are as abrupt as in the first, and more so than in the second. . The 
ridges have a general northeast-southwest trend, but there, is no 
close correspondence between their direction and the direction of 
the main drainage lines, as the Raritan and Passaic rivers show. 
The rock is chiefly stratified, the layers are considerably inclined, 
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and the outcropping sheets of trap, or other hard layers of rock 
constitute the ridges. Since this zone of New Jersey has little con¬ 
tinuation to the south, its characteristic topography has little de¬ 
velopment m that direction, though it extends somewhat beyond 
the Delaware. But to the northeast, in southern New England, 
the features characterizing the Piedmont plain of New Jersey 
reappear. 

In the fourth topographic province, the Coastal plain, both the 
relief and the average elevation are less than in the preceding zones. 
Its highest point in New Jersey does not reach an altitude of 400 
feet, and since it descends to sea level about the borders of the 
State, the figure representing the greatest altitude also stands for 
the total relief. The larger part of the Coastal plain as it occurs 
m New Jersey may be looked upon as a plain, highest toward its 
middle and lowest about its margins, the surface of which lias been 
trenched by the streams which flow over it. Within the province 
as a whole, the elevations and depressions have no prevailing direc¬ 
tion. While abrupt ridges, comparable to those of the morc^ north¬ 
erly portions of the State, are absent, there are steep, isolated hills, 
like Mount Holly, Arney’s mount, the Mount Pleasant hills and 
the Navesink highlands, which, though of no great height, are yet 
striking topographic features. The formations are chiefly of unin¬ 
durated material—sands, clays, marls, &c.—and the beds dip. at a 
low angle to the southeast. Topographically, the Coastal plain is 
less distinct from the Piedmont plain, than the Piedmont plain is 
from the Highlands, or than the Highlands from the Appalachian 
zone. The line separating the two zones would best be drawn, 
when it is necessary to draw it at all, along the Fall line already 
defined. More than half the State belongs to this zone, which has 
its greatest development farther south, and but slight representa¬ 
tion to the north. 

These four divisions are sharply distinct from the standpoint of 
geology, and, likewise, in their type development, from the stand¬ 
point of geography. Yet sharp, lines separating one topographic 
sub-province from another cannot everywhere be drawn without 
c 01n » vio, l 0nee to- the facts. This is especially true of the third 
and fourth divisions referred to above. Furthermore, there is 
some, basis in topography for a further sub-division of the provinces 
outlined above, and these minor sub-divisions would, in some cases, 
be as distinct from one another as the larger divisions. 

2 
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«a do these two elements 
Jnst as geology. < ! elel ' mi "“ , " 1 Ufrin its turn is dependent for 

» £ <*“ 4 1,8 4 "“* “ “ 

upon atmospheric phenomena. described is being 

, An ecologic map similar to the owha™ cmlsemt or of the 
prepay f« exhibition by 

Botanical Section, Academy ° 1 ‘ , distribution of verte- 

All these elements have contributed to «ie ^ te lts* 

bvate life as delineated on region of northern New 

First —The Transition or Alle ^ 1 “ * * ma rked ///). 

Jersey is colored green in the original m P ( q£ the gtate> viz . ; 

It covers the three higher topogiap i or piedmont 

First or Appalachian, second or Highland, 

plain. , • i- the Alleghanian fauna. 

The birds and animals characteristic of tbeA * ^ 

specimens many of which are m e ‘ (• Zapus ), Red-backed 


juicey v-/> -l -ttt i 

tailed and Star-nosed Moles anc e Tlose-breasted Grosbeak, 

E tx 

been explained, and many other species a , 

both this belt and the Carolinian as Sq¥™l " 

Clmck, Cottontail Rabbit, Rod Squirrel, e-onnd S*u , . 

Squirrel, Muskrat, onimnost familiar birds, 

XaXiiX—Black Snake, species of Frogs, to 

exploration has not been done to warrant their Jelln “* >0 ' , 

aL inns „p the Delaware and Hudson rivers as a narrow stnp, 


- • i 4- tbo Arctic regions and the tropical belt 

™ " - - - “ 
»'»■ T '»«- - - c * ,w '- 

A. O. S. 
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also aMig the north shore of r„i„ 1 

Connecticut Valley a short distance ’ eVCntUaI1 ‘ y ^ U P thc 
Stone Scivs 1 “The oxnot 1 imi+o nT , i i 
the Alleghanian in a diluted form lap/over the ^ ^ reality 
Carolinian in some places and vice versa ” PP6r pMt of ,lie 

Me0rd “ g *» Stone’s 

to the geology »s w„Z b o” 6 5 " " • — ™7 

(a) The more humid cretaceous mQ „i , , . 

colored ochi-s yellow on tile original The m ' "‘ V " " Mch is 

and animals which eharaeteriVthis area are 

Opossum, Pme Mouse, Faked-tailed Mole rWf T\r 

Tad' TT mammals mJonJZrJ J ' 

Acadian Flycatcher fWlinni w • <“>oye. 

winged Warbler, Kentucky Warbler UU Tr"-'"' Bh,ea 
Tufted Titmouse, ’ ’ ' Wren and 

sands graveh eo!ore“t,rf l "" M ° f ‘«' a '7 

The eharaoteri Je animals of these areas are- 

MiT “ d in th “ W«W Shrews and liedhneked 

ParaI * W "' Mer ’ ^“tcatcher 

Blue ‘ ,aM Liza,,d and 

aTroT4 I TfeTw iS I Ci!,ra0 T Cd by * reiu arkable 
found in the more humid parts of dmCV h ■"'* a “ d manimals 
life is, in fact, poor in spec^T„„)l ? r'f Tie bW 

Ovenhi'l, ^ 

a tinge of AltaSrian V”” 6 T™* f” C001 bog areas oT'--l have 
tlienduntil 1^,^"' “ »- “* P~0* «» map 
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.. i„,„ "Mouse Common Tern, Laughing 

Long-tailed Shrew, Meador - 5 rivtailed Sparrows, Long- 

Gull, Clapper Ball, as'many kinds of 

billed Marsh Wren and Least bittern, 
water birds during the migratory season.. 














































































BLACK-POLL warbler. 











Arbor and Bird Day in the Public School. 


The law creating Arbor day was approved April 14th, 1884, 
and has been since that data appropriately observed in the public 
and in many of the private schools of the State. 

The combining of Arbor day with Bird day was recommended by 
State Superintendent C. J. Baxter, in a circular issued April 
29th, 1898. i 

The joint observance of Arbor and Bird day was also recom¬ 
mended by Governor Franklin Murphy in proclamations issued in 
1902 and 1903. Such observance is now quite general throughout 
the State. 


The following circulars of Superintendent Baxter and procla¬ 
mations of Governors \ oorhees and Murphy were issued on the 
dates given: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 

' " ARBOR DAY, 

APRIL 29tix, 1S9S. 

Department of Public Instruction , 

,State vl yew Jersey: Trenton, April 29tli, 1S9S. 

My Dear Pupils— To the Hon. .7. Sterling Morton, our first United States 
Secretary ot Agriculture, belongs the honor of instituting our American Arbor 
cl Eiy. 

At a meeting of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, held at Lincoln. 
January 4th. 18 he introduced a resolution recommending the setting apart 
of one day in the year tor the planting of trees. This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and as a result oyer one million trees were planted in the State 
of Nebraska on April 10th, 1872. 

served hvT^T ,° f f rbor 1 d ' ay is now so generally recognized that it is ob¬ 
served by the schools of nearly every State and Territory in the Union, and you 

are learned to look forward to rt with increasing interest each year. The 
trees are indeed most valuable to us, far more so than you realize, if you have 
never made them a subject of special study. Throughout the year they brim- 
us kmdl.v ministries, for some of which I fear the majority of people are urn 
° ateful because unmindful of their presence and their source. 

"hough indebted to the trees for so much it would seem as though we were 
oUrlty of base ingratitude, if while remembering them we do not also give a 
thought to those who are both their friends and ours. This is why I have pre¬ 
pared this letter to be read to you on Arbor day. Many very excellent and 

doselv PI r Ple thmk Arb ° r day 8hould 1,ave two equaUy important and 
close!} allied purposes m view and be called “Arbor and Bird day.” 
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I am sure vou will agree with me in thinking that the birds ate just as 
near and dear to us as the trees, and that it is also our duty to do all m em¬ 
power to preserve them. They not only appeal to what is best in us and sen e 
to strengthen our love for the good and the beautiful, but add much to the 
brightness and cheer of this nether life. They also help us all they can m 
our warfare against the insect pests that do more or less harm to about every¬ 
thing that grows upon the lawn, the farm or in the garden. 

When the birds are such good friends of ours, what a strange and unnatura 
thing it is for any of us to be enemies of theirs. How cruel for anyone to rob 
or tear down the nest built with so much labor and care and in which they 
lioped to spend so many happy days. To destroy the home in which they 
expected to rear their little ones and which is just as dear to them as our home 
is to us. How wicked' for anyone with sling-shot, toy rifle or firearms to kill 
them. To take the one glad, free and precious life to them gi\en. 

The American Indian wears the large feathers of the wild turkey and the 
quills of the porcupine as ornaments. Though we do not admire his taste, it is 
something to know that its gratification is harmless, as he needs both the 
turkey and the porcupine for food, and is especially loud of the lattei. 1 
would that we could say as much in defense of the many reared in Christian 
homes and surrounded by refining influences, who do not only imitate but seek 
to distance our red men in the observance of a barbarous custom. No reason¬ 
able excuse can be offered for the constant sacrifice of innocent life that is 
made in obedience to their wishes. 

What a shallow and heartless vanity to wear the feathers and ,wings and 
ofttimes the entire plumage of our most beautiful and useful birds as orna¬ 
ments. Those who do so not only advertise their approval of their merciless 
slaughter, but furnish its direct cause. Those who make the demand are more 
than equal partners in guilt with the hunters who provide the pitiful supply. 


“What does it cost, this garniture of death? 

It costs the life which God alone can give; 

It costs dull silence where was music’s breath, 
It costs dead joy, that foolish pride may live. 
Ah, life and joy and song, depend upon it, 

Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet." 


Hard-hearted and selfish men will cease to commit this crime against nature, 
and to outrage our finer and nfore humane instincts, just as soon as it is no 
longer a source of gain to them. If the wholesale destruction of our feathered 
friends is to continue, the time will soon come when you will no longer be 
waked by bird-song in the morning, and when you shall stroll through the fields 
and woods the bright and happy form of life that gives them their greatest 
charm will be absent. 

There are those who say that the laws of New Jersey afford our song and 
insect destroying birds ample protection. I sincerely wish this were true. Too 
many people neither know nor care what these laws are. That you may 
know, they are printed in this circular, and I am sure you will respect them. 
Public sentiment does not demand their rigid enforcement and will not. I fear, 
until our boys and girls shall take the matter in hand. 

Others may remind you that the birds worn in our State are slaughtered 
elsewhere. Still they are birds ; as such we are interested in them and can 
also rightly claim in them a joint ownership. They are swift of flight, know 
nothing of geographical boundaries and are free to flee wherever fancy leads. 
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All the States have a common interest in the birds. No State can escape a 
share of the harm that will result from continuing to furnish our milliners 
with the worse than needless annual supply of ornaments so offensive to bird 
lovers. 

1 have, however, great hopes for the birds, if all the boys and girls in our 
public schools can he induced to take a proper interest in them, and learn to 
appreciate their beauty and usefulness. 

Audubon societies have been organized in many of the States, and bird clubs 
in some of our colleges, whose object is the study and the preservation of bird 
life. I can see no reason why we should not have our own “Wake Robin. - ’ 
“Song Sparrow,” “Whip-Poor-Will” and “Barn Swallow” clubs in the public 
schools for the same purpose. 

All who have begun the study of birds find it a constant and ever increasing 
delight. The more you know about them the more you will love them. If all 
our school children should espouse the cause of the birds it would give these 
most beautiful, innocent and helpless of God's creatures at least one champion 
and friend in nearly every home in New Jersey. 

I want you to be not only as constant and true friends to the birds as they 
are to you, but to grow up in harmony with bird life. Then our girls and 
future women will refuse to obey fashion’s most heartless mandate, and when 
our boys shall become men they will know how to enjoy a holiday in the 
country without killing something. 

The man who can fiud no higher pleasure in the forests and fields than the 
pursuit and destruction of harmless life knows nothing of the delight of those 
who intelligently study and observe it. 

There are no doubt bird hooks in your school libraries in whose use your 
teachers are more than willing to aid you. The titles of many others are given 
in the catalogue of approved books for school libraries which your district 
will ere long receive. 

Begin now the study of birds. In the useful information you will gain, the 
influence for good it will exert upon you, the new source of pleasure it will 
add to your lives and in the broader and more beautiful horizon that will be 
revealed to you, you will be rewarded a hundredfold for your efforts. You will 
also be better prepared to observe “Bird day” in conjunction with “Arbor day” 
next year. 

With best wishes for the happiness and welfare both of the birds and your¬ 
selves, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. J. BAXTER, 

State Superintendent. 

Circulars relating to our native birds may be obtained by 
addressing 

Miss Mary A. Mellick, 319 Jut Grande avenue, Plainfield, A*. J. 
Mrs. Edward Robins, 111 South Twenty-first street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

Humane Education Company, 61 Westminster street, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 19 Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Public Laws of Yew Jersey, 1895, sections 7 and 8, page 
476, provide: 

7. That it shall be unlawful to. capture, kill or injure or have in possession 
after the same have been captured, killed.or injured any night hawk, whip- 
poor-will, thrush, meadow lark, finch, martin, barn swallow, woodpecker, robin, 
oriole, red or cardinal bird, cedar bird, tanager or other insectivorous bird, 
under a penalty of twenty dollars for every bird so captured, killed, injured or 
had in possession; provided , that nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to prevent the taking or killing of English sparrows, cranes, hawks, crows, 
ravens, crow-blackbirds, kingfishers or red-winged blackbirds. 

8 That it shall be unlawful to rob or destroy the eggs or nests of any wild 
bird whatever, under a penalty, of twenty dollars for each and every nest so 
robbed or destroyed. 


THE SONG BIRDS’ PETITION. 

One of the most remarkable documents ever placed in a State 
House is the petition-prepared by United States Senator George F. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, which resulted in the law prohibiting the 
wearing of song birds’ feathers for ornament. The petition ap¬ 
pears to be signed by thirty-seven song birds, and it was so grace¬ 
fully worded that the members of the Legislature passed the law 
almost as soon as it was read. 

l\Ir. Rufus Wade, Chief of the Massachusetts District Police, 
has sent to all milliners and dealers in birds’ feathers a circular 
containing a copy of the act passed by the last State Legislature, 
and which says in substance that neither the body nor the feathers 
of Massachusetts song birds shall be used for the purpose of orna¬ 
menting hats or bonnets. The members of the State police in all 
parts of Massachusetts have also had the text of the law called to 
their attention. 

Here is the petition: 

To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

“We, tbe song birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this, our 
humble petition. We know more about you than you think we do. We know 
how good you are. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in at 
your windows of the houses you have built for poor, sick and hungry people 
and little lame and deaf and blind children. We have built our nests in the 
trees and sung many a song as we flew about the gardens and parks you have 
made so beautiful for your children', especially your poor children, to play in. 
Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the time where 
the sun is bright and warm. And we know that whenever you do anything the 
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people .ill over this great land between the seas and the great lakes find it 
out and pretty soon will try to do the same. We know. We know We are 
Americans just the same as you are. Some of us, like some of you came 
across the great sea. But most of the birds like us have lived here a Ion- 
while; and the birds like us welcomed your fathers when they came here many, 
many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have always done their best to 
please your fathers and mothers. 

“Now, we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless or bad people are 
trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers are beautiful. Even 
pretty and sweet girls, who, we should think, would be our best friends kill 
our brothers and children, so that they may wear our plumage on their hats 
Sometimes people kill us from mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests 
and steal our eggs and our young ones. People with guns and snares lie in 
wait to kill us, as if the place for a bird were not in tile sky, alive but in a 
shop window or in a glass case. If this goes on much longer all’ our song 
birds will be gone. Already we are told, in some other countries that used to 
be fuH of birds, they are now almost gone. Even the nightingales are being 
killed in Italy. 

“Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this and will save us from 
this sad fate, 'ion have always made a law that no one shall kill a harmless 
song bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you please make another one 
that no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one will kill us to get them’ 
We want them all ourselves. You, pretty girls, are pretty enough without 

them II e are told that it is as easy for you to do it as for a blackbird to 
whistle. 

If you will, we know bow to pay you a hundred times over. We will teach 
your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We will show them how 
to bye together in peace and love and to agree as we do in our nests. We 
will buihl pretty houses, which you will like to see. We will play about your 
garden and flower beds—ourselves like flowers on wings—without any cost to 
you. II e will destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil your cherries 
and currants and plums and apples and roses. We will give you our best 
songs, and make the spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you 
Every June morning, when you go out into the field, oriole and bluebird and 
blackbird and bobolink null fly after you and make the day more delightful to 
ion And when you go home tired after sundown, vesper sparrow will tell 
you how grateful w© are. When you sit down on your porch after dark, 
fifebird and hermit thrush and wood thrush will sing to you, and even whip¬ 
poorwill will cheer you up a little. We know where we are safe. In a little 
win] 0 all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and everybody 
" * 10 Uves music will like to make a summer home with you. 

“Brown Thrasher, Hermit Thrush. Itobin Redbreast, Scarlet Tannger, Blue 
leron, Aellowbml, Water Wagtail, Pigeon Woodpecker, Yellowthroat, Chicka¬ 
dee, Robert o Lincoln, Vesper Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Summer Redbird 
Hummingbird, Whippoorwill, Woodpecker, Indigo Bird, Wilson’s Thrush 
Kingbird, Cednrbird. Martin, Vireo, Blackbird. Wren. Pee wee. Yokebird, Sand¬ 
piper. Swallow. Cowbird, Ycery, Oriole, Fifebird, Linnet, Pkcebe Lark 
I he wink. 

Department of Public Instruction. 

, Tkentqn, N. J.. April 5th. IS80. 

circular 1u County and City Superintendents: 

In accordance with a joint resolution of the State Legislature, approved 
i inai.t -1st, LSS4. Hon. Foster M. I'oorhees. Governor of the State of New 
•Jersey, has. by proclamation, set apart Friday, the 2Sth day of April, as Arbor 
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, ,, f f1nv be devoted by the people to the 

day. His excellency recommends, that the j ^ be held iu the school, 

planting of forest trees and that appiopua 

of the State. , 0 f Bird day in conjunction with 

Though legislation authorizing the obse q|: qui . | jeg islat®, I believe 

Arbor day was not secured at the lece observa nce and that it is highly 

that public sentiment will heartily mdoise jn our “feathered friends" 

important that a more kind ancpapprecia n j wou ld, therefore, respect 

should be cultivated among the you 1 ‘ be devoted to the birds, 

fully request that a portion of the exercises of Aiborday 


proclamation by the GOVEBNOB. 

In accordance with the annual custom ^T^of B authority vested in 
or live planting of forest trees, an 1 1 . M thousand 

ne by law. I do hereby set apart Monday, the svxth day ot ^ that 

line hundred and one, for the planting of forest Gees, and 

he day be devoted by the people for that pui ■ Great 

J —a w - 

me thousand mile hundred and one. TrOSTEB M. YOOBHEES, 


By the Governor: 

George Wurts, 

Secretary of Stale. 


PBOCLAMATION. 

State of New .Tehsev. 

Executive 1 'epautment. 

In nearlv every State and Territory of the Union either custom or law has 

decreed that one day of the year shall be set apart # J^w £ * ' 

Therefore I. Franklin Murphy, Governor of the State ot M i -'“A 
suant to the authority vested in me by a joint resolution of he Lriri^tme. 
annroved February twenty-first, one thousand eight bundled and eighty - • 

do hereby designate Friday, the twenty-fifth day of April, as Arbor day an, 

I hereby recommend that the teachers and pupils of our puW.e and P 
schools the faculties and students of our colleges and of out Mat. school. 

and the people generally, do devote the day to the The 

flowers and the holding of appropriate exercises. And to the end that t . 
interest awakened in our native birds be maintained, their beauty and economic 
value become better appreciated and a more general effort be made o Preserve 
them. I further recommend that the birds as well as the trees be included 

1U In'testimony whereof. I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State to be affixed, at Trenton, this first day of April. 
[SEAL.] one thousand nine hundred and two. ^ MUBI'IIY. 

. (governor. 

By the Governor: 

S. D. Dickinson, 

Secretarii of State. 
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AlipOU DAY PROCLAMATION. 

State of New Jersey. 

Executive 1 Iepartment. 

In accordance with established custom and the authority vested in me by 
joint resolution of Legislature, approved February twenty-first, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four, I, Franklin Murphy, Governor, do hereby 
designate Friday, the seventeenth day of April, as Arbor day in the State 
of New Jersey, and I hereby recommend that the teachers and pupils of our 
public and private schools, the faculties and students of our colleges and of 
our State schools and the people generally, do devote the lay to the planting 
of trees, shrubs and dowers and the bolding of such exercises as will tend to 
stimulate our love for nature and broaden our knowledge of the value of trees. 

Although it is not specially enjoined by statute, it is entirely appropriate 
that with the study of trees be coupled lessons on the value of our native birds 
and the importance of preserving hem. I therefore further recommend that 
exercises relating to the birds as well ns to the trees be included in each 
programme. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State to be affixed, at Trenton, this thirtieth day of March, one 
thousand nine hundred and three. 

FRANKLIN MURPHY. 

By the Governor: 

S. D. Dickinson, 

S ‘ecretary of State. 


Mr. S. R. Morse, Curator of the Museum: 

Dear Sir —I wish to congratulate you on your great success in organizing a 
good museum of the natural productions of the State. Of course all departments 
are not yet started, but in the group of birds the collection is a good one both in the 
character of the specimens and in the number of species represented. New Jersey 
began the formation of a museum so much later than many of the other States, 
over fifty years later than New York, that she needs all the aid possible to 
enable her to compete with them. While the State should do all it can to protect 
the birds from all needless destruction, the educational value of a complete State 
collection of all the species in all their variation of plumage for sex. season anil 
age is so important that there should be no hindrance to the formation of such 
a collection. 

There probably ought to be a special enactment for the purpose. 

Useful birds, and practically all land birds are useful, should be protected so 
that their numbers will not lie decreased either for sport, fashion or food. 

The number needed for a State collection is so small and the utility of such a 
museum is so great that there should be no question that the balance is all on 
the side of its formation. 

In the other groups of nature there will probably be no need of special legisla¬ 
tion ; but, if needed, laws should be enacted. New Jersey should have as fine 
and complete a museum in all departments as any of the States of the Union, 
and there should be no further delay. 

Yours most truly. 

AUSTIN C. APGAR. 














































BROAD-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD. 
(Selasphorus platyeercus.) 
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Birds of New Jersey. 


The following reasons are offered for making the birds of Mew 
Jersey the principal feature of the Annual Report of the State 
Museum: 

First. To endeavor to interest the teachers and through them the 
children of our State in the study of the birds, their habits, their 
beauty and usefulness, so that they may learn to love them and be 
led to assist in protecting them, and increasing their numbers 
instead of 'destroying them. 

Second. Much of the wanton destruction of their nests and eggs 
by children would be prevented if they were taught that the birds 
are their friends and are not only of great economic value, but 
also that their intelligent study may become a constant source of 
pleasure. 

We hope the following list and descriptions of Mew Jersey birds 
will serve to stimulate such interest in them on the part of teachers, 
parents and children as will lead to larger knowledge and greater 
love for these valuable and beautiful friends that lend to forest and 
held their chief charm. 


now BIRDS ARE DESTROYED. 

There are many causes why birds do not increase more rapidly. 

The climate comes in for its share. Its sudden changes are some¬ 
times disastrous to the old birds as well as the young. AYho lias 
not found a dead robin or bluebird after a belated spring snow¬ 
storm ? 

One of the greatest destroyers of birds and also of game of all 
kinds are the forest fires in the southern part of the State. Some 
years hundreds of acres are burned over and most of these fires 
occur in the spring, when the birds are nesting. Mot only are the 
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eggs and young burned, but sometimes the old birds in their 

■mxietv"to protect their young also perish. 

T n the foxes, ved squirrels and weasels are relent ess enemies 
./'he bird, Thev destroy the eggs and young, and sometimes 
eatclx the matured birds. Hawks, owls, crows, kingbirds, graces, 
and other birds are to be counted among their enemies Even 
snakes are among their enemies, but the wicked domestic cat 
continues to rank first and worst in their destruction. . 

\U these constitute a host of cruel destroyers so formidable m 
number that friends good and true should rally to their support 
from somewhere. It would be a blessing to the birds and a great 
benefit to the State, as well as a source of profit and refined pleas 
ure to them, if our half-million boys and girls would become these 
much-needed friends of the innocent, useful and beautiful birds. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRHS. - 

Alost New Jersey birds migrate to the south in the fall and return 
north in the spring. There is only a small proportion of our birds 
that remain with us all the year, yet we have quite a number o 
species present during the winter, as a great number come from 
the north to remain with us. The number of our summer birds 
that remain here during the winter depends much on the winter 
weather, yet there are some species that are always with us. 

Ornithologists group birds of any locality under four heads, ac¬ 
cording to the character of their migration, viz., residents, summei 
residents, transient visitants and winter visitants. 

Residents, are those remaining throughout the year. 

Summer Residents, are those coming from the south in the 
spring, breed in the locality and again return south in the' fall. 

Transient Visitants, are those passing through a locality, breed 
farther north and pass hack again on their return south in the fall. 

Winter Visitants, are those coming from the north in the fall, 
remaining during the winter and return north in the spring. 
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CAUSES OF BIRD M IGRATIOA. 

There are several causes for bird migration. The most import¬ 
ant are no doubt the seasonal changes of climate and failure of the 
supply of suitable food. Tbe following are the most potent causes 
of tbe spring migration : 

First. The food-supply fails. 

Second. The climatic conditions are unsuited to their needs. 

Third. The approach of the breeding season gives rise to physio¬ 
logical restlessness. 

Fourth. The birds inherit an irresistible impulse to move at this 
time of year. 

The first three causes no doubt are applicable to the fall migra¬ 
tion. 

There are two groups of bird migrations, according to tbe time 
and manner of migration—tbe day migrants and the night mi¬ 
grants. Those that belong to the first or day class include the 
doves, hawks, hummingbirds, chimney swifts, night hawks, horned 
lark, crows, jays, grackles, blackbirds, swallows, cedar birds, tit¬ 
larks, bluebirds, robins and a few others. Also most water birds. 

The night migrants are woodpeckers, cuckoos, flycatchers, tit¬ 
mice and! most of the thrushes; and among the water birds are 
bittern, woodcock, Wilson’s snipe, spotted sandpiper and rails, 
which migrate exclusively by night. The night migrants include 
mostly the timid and shelter-loving birds. 

Day migrants journey usually as scattered individuals or in com¬ 
pact flocks—that is, very little mixture of species. 

Right migrants are different. All the species of night migrants 
that fly in any particular night become more or less mingled to¬ 
gether in an immense column, not compact, but composed of indi¬ 
viduals and small bunches, flying sufficiently near to one another 
to be guided by the chirping of those just ahead. The leaders of 
the flights are probably old birds, which have had the experience 
of previous migrations, and have thoroughly learned the route 
of travel. It is a fact that migrating birds seem to follow 
the same course year after year, so it is possible to closely mark the 
lines of flight. You can, during the flight of night birds, hear a 
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cuffing and answering, as it were, to keep from being separated 

from each other. . , 

The bulk of migrations occur on clear nights, yet storms ov - 

take them and many of them are killed. Becoming bewildered, 
they fly against lighthouses or other obstructions. 

During migrations, the flight of birds is by no means continuous. 
Instead of uniform flights of birds we have a series of waves, with 
corresponding rests or lulls between them. The time each species 
arrives varies either by changes in temperature or other causes. 


EARLY MIGRATIONS. 

The spring migration begins early in February with the arrival 
of scattered flocks of robins, bluebirds, purple grackles and a few- 
other species, none of which come earlier. Sometimes a little latei 
in the north red-winged blackbirds and flickers maj be found. 
Still later these early birds pass farther north. The above well- 
marked wave continue to come in increasing numbers during favoi- 
able weather. No other decided wave comes until about the middle 
of March. During March, in addition to the above species, the 
principal migrants are the meadow-lark, pewee, field sparrow, fox 
sparrow, cowbird, dove, Canada goose, kildeer, plover, yellow-bel 
lied sapsuckers, savanna sparrow's, vesper sparrows, myrtle warb¬ 
lers and rusty grackles. Not before the middle of the month do 
these birds arrive in abundance. 

After the first of April begins the flight of the strictly summer 
species. The most characteristic species are the chipping sparrow-, 
hermit thrush, chimney swift, ruby-crowned kinglet, barn and 
bank swallows, myrtle warbler, thrasher, house wren, chewink, 
white and black warblers, Maryland yellow-throat and solitary 
vireo. During the last week in April a number of other species 
arrive. The “thrush and warbler waves* of May sometimes begin 
the last days of April. 

The following have been seen in smaller or larger numbers from 
April 20th to 30th, but in large numbers do not arrive until May: 
Kingbird, water, v'ood and Wilson’s thrush, yellow, black-throated, 
green and parula warbler, crested flycatcher, orchard oriole, scarlet 
tanager, red-eyed vireo and catbird. 
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During May the above varieties, with thrushes, warblers and 
vireos, swarm the woods. Up to about the 20th of the month a con¬ 
tinuous wave seems to be passing, hut after this it begins to wane. 
A few stragglers of many species are seen during the rest of the 
month. Some blackpoll warblers linger into June. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE WINTER BIRDS. 

The hening gulls that are seen all winter along the coast leave 
Atlantic City about the 1st to the 10th of April; winter wrens, 
fox sparrows and snowbirds leave about the middle of April, while 
brown creepers and golden-crowned kinglets a little later. A few 
straggling snowbirds have been seen up to the 10th of May or later. 


FALL OR WINTER MIGRATION. 

The first evidence of the fall migration is seen about the last 
week in July or some years a little earlier. The first birds to start 
south are the old birds of several species. By the middle of August, 
most of the swallows, oreoles and kingbirds have gone. Birds begin 
to collect in flocks in the north by the 1st of August, especially 
swallows, bobolinks or reedbirds, grackles, blackbirds and a few 
other species, but their flight south is commenced later. Along 
our Jersey coast large flocks of these birds are seen in August, and 
some kinds, especially the bobolink or reedbirds and grackles, am 
found along the shores of the Delaware in great numbers. The- 
earliest birds from the north are the water thrush and redstart.. 
The larger number of the warblers, vireos, tanagers and thrushes, 
do not pass till from the 15th of September up to the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber. As a rule the birds that pass us in April return on their 
southern passage during October. By the 1st of November nearly 

all of these birds have passed on, while the winter visitants have 
arrived. 
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LISTS or BIRM I»- 

A ^G™“Tcn^TAL VISXTORS. 

, T . -i. ,.V. f'nirlp to the Collection of Birds 
v at fMnnmaii s A'isitpi s (juul 
Taken from Frank M. Chapmans 

found within fifty miles of New York City. 

, „ ■, This class includes species which are 

I. permanent Resident . ■ doeg not -follow that the same 

with us throughout the' ^ Jl &ve Comparatively few of the 
individuals pass the enti e „ * residents in the strict sense 

species in this group are permanent 0 ^ s , 

of the term. The hob white, ruffed g ^ indi . 

are doubtless literally permanent warden ‘ ’ But it is not 

vi duals pass their lives in one restricted during t he 

probable that the bluebirds, for examp , sum mer. 

species, the bluebird is a permanent resident. 


LIST OF PERMANENT RESIDENTS. 


Bob White, 

Ruffed Grouse, 

Marsh Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Broad-winged Hawk, 

Bald Eagle, 

Duck Hawk, 

Sparrow Hawk, 
Long-eared Owl, 
Barred Owl, 

Screech Owl, 

Great Horned Owl, 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Downy Woodpecker, 
Flicker, 

Prairie Horned Lark, 


Blue .Tay, 

American Crow, 

Fish Crow, 

Starling, 

Meadow Lark, 

House Sparrow, 

Purple Finch, 

American Goldfinch, 
European Goldfinch, 

Song Sparrow, 

Swamp Sparrow, 

Cardinal, 

Cedar Waxwing, 

Carolina Wren, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Tufted Titmouse, 
Chickadee. 

Robin, 

Bluebird. 














BALDPATE DUCKS 
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II. Summer Residents . — Summer residents, as the name im¬ 
plies, are birds found here during the summer. They may, how¬ 
ever, arrive early in March and remain until December, as do the 
blackbirds and woodcock, or that may not come until May and 
leave us in August. Summer residents, then, are birds which come 
to us at varying times in the spring and after nesting here, return 
to their more southern winter resorts in the fall. 


LIST OF SUMMER RESIDENTS. 


Pied-billed Grebe, 

Laughing Gull, 

Common Tern, 

Roseate Tern, 

Black Duck, 

Wood Duck, 

American Bittern, 

Least Bittern, 

Great Blue Heron, 

Snowy Heron, 

Green Heron, 

Black-crowned Night Heron, 
King Rail, 

Clapper Rail, 

Virginia Rail, 

Sora, 

Yellow Rail, 

Black Rail, 

Woodcock, 

Bartramian Sandpiper, 
Spotted Saiutpiper, 

Kildeer, 

Piping Plover, 

Mourning Dove, 

Osprey, 

Barn Owl, 

l'ellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 

Belted Kingfisher, 

Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Whip-poor-will, 

Night Hawk, 

Chimney Swift, 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Kingbird, 

Crested Flycatcher, 

Phcebe, 

Wood Pewee, 

Acadian Flycatcher, 

Least Flycatcher, 

Bobolink, 

Cowbird, 


Red-winged Blackbird, 
Orchard Oriole, 

Baltimore Oriole, 

Purple Grackle, 

Vesper Sparrow, 

Savanna Sparrow, 
Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Henslow’s Sparrow. 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
Seaside Sparrow, 

Chipping Sparrow, 

Field Sparrow, 

Towhee, 

Rosebreasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting, 

Scarlet Tanager, 

Purple Martin, 

Cliff Swallow, 

Barn Swallow, 

Tree Swallow', 

Bank Sw'allow', 
Rough-winged Swallow. 
Red-eyed Vireo, 

Warbling Vireo, 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 
White-eyed Vireo, 

Black and White Warbler, 
Worm-eating Warbler, 
Blue-winged Warbler, 
Golden-winged Warbler, 
Parula Warbler, 

Yellow Warbler, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Pine Warbler, 

Prairie Warbler, 

Ovenbird, 

Louisiana Water Thrush, 
Kentucky Warbler, 
Maryland Yellowthroat, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Flooded Warbler. 
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III. Summer Visitants .—Comparatively few birds fall into this 
group. As a rule the northern limit of their breeding' range is not 
far south of our southern boundaries, and they sometimes visit ns 
in small numbers after their breeding season is over. In tliis 
group may also be placed the shearwaters and petrels, some of 
which are known to nest in the Antarctic regions during our winter. 
In the spring they migrate northward and pass the summer off 
our coasts. 

list op summer visitants. 


Gull-billed Tern, 

Royal Tern, 

Forster’s Tern, 

Sooty Tern, 

Black Skimmer, 
Greater Shearwater, 
Audubon’s Shearwater, 
Sooty Shearwater, 
Wilson’s Petrel, 


American Egret, 

Little Blue Heron, 
Wilson’s Plover, 

Oyster Catcher, 

Turkey Vulture, ■ 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Summer Tanager, 
Carolina Chickadee, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 


IV. Winter Residents .—Winter residents, like summer resi¬ 
dents, may arrive long before and remain long after the season 
which gives them their name. Our junco, or snowbird, for example, 
comes from the north in September and remains until April, but 
is a typical winter resident—that is, it arrives in the fall and after 
passing the entire winter with us returns to its more northern 
summer home in the spring. 


LIST OF WINTER RESIDENTS. 


Holboell’s Grebe, 

Horned Grebe, 

Loon, 

Red-throated Loon, 
Razor-billed Auk, 
Kittiwake Gull, 

Glaucous Gull, 

Great Black-backed Gull, 
Herring Gull, 

Ring-billed Gull, 
Green-winged Teal, 
American Golden Eye, 
Buffle-bead, 

Old Squaw, 

King Eider, 

American Scoter, 
White-winged Scoter, 
Surf Scoter, 


Purple Sandpiper, 
Rough-legged Hawk, 
Saw-whet Owl, 

Horned Lark, 

American Crossbill, 
Redpoll, 

Pine Siskin, 

Snowflake, 

Lapland Longspur, 
Ipswich Sparrow, 

White-throated Sparrow, 
Tree Sparrow, 

Junco, 

Northern Shrike, 

Winter Wren, 

Brown Creeper, 
Canadian Nuthatch, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


SOME BIRD ENEMIES 
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y. Winter Visitants .—Winter visitants are birds which may or 
may not visit us during the winter. As a rule their presence de¬ 
pends upon the severity of the winter. An unusually severe season 
sometimes forces boreal birds southward and they then may be 
found in numbers south of the limits of their regular winter homes. 


LIST OF WINTER VISITANTS. 


Puffin, 

Black Guillemot, 
Briinnick’s Murre, 
IJovekie, 
Cormorant, 
Harlequin Duck, 
American Eider, 
Goshawk, 


Black Gyrfalcon, 

Hawk Owl, 

Snowy Owl, 

Evening Grosbeak, 

Pine Grosbeak, 
White-winged Crossbill, 
Holboell’s Redpoll, 
Bohemian Waxwing. 


VI. Regular Transient Visitants .—The birds of this class are 
found here only during the migrations. Their summer homes are 
north of us; their winter homes are south of us, and we see them 
only when they pass northward on their spring migration and 
southward in their fall migration. 

LIST OF REGULAR TRANSIENT VISITANTS. 


Pomarine Jaeger, 

Parasitic Jaeger, 
Long-tailed Jaeger, 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 

Caspian Tern, 

Cory’s Shearwater, 

Leach’s Petrel, 

Gannet, 

Double-crested Cormorant, 
Redbreasted Merganser, 
Hooded Merganser, 
Blue-winged Teal, 

Pintail, 

Redhead, 

American Scaup Duck, 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 

Ruddy Duck, 

Canada Goose, 

Brant, 

Florida Gallinule, 

Coot, 

lied Pkalarope, 

Northern Pkalarope, 
Wilson’s Snipe, 


Dowitcker, 

Long-billed Dowitcker, 
Stilt Sandpiper, 

Knot, 

Pectoral Sandpiper, 
White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Least Sandpiper, 
Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
Western Sandpiper, 
Sanderling, 

Greater Yellow-legs, 
Yellow-legs, 

Solitary Sandpiper, 

Willet, 

Hudsonian Curlew, 

Eskimo Curlew, 
Black-bellied Plover, 
Golden Plover, 
Semipalmated Plover, 
Turnstone, 

Pigeon Hawk, 

Short-eared Owl. 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 
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Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
Traill’s Flycatcher, 

RUSty Blackbird, 

Bronzed Grackle, 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 
Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 
White-crowned Sparrow, 
Lincoln’s Sparrow, 

Fox Sparrow, 

Philadelphia Vireo, 

Blue-headed Vireo, 

Nashville Warbler, 

Tennessee Warbler, 

Cape May Warbler, 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Myrtle Warbler, 


Magnolia Warbler, 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler, 
Blackburnian Warbler, 

Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Yellow Palm Warbler, 

Water Thrush, 

Connecticut Warbler, 

Mourning Warbler, 

Wilson’s Warbler, 

Canadian Warbler, 

Titlark, 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Bicknell’s Thrush, 

Swainson’s Thrush, 

Hermit Thrush. 


VII. Irregular Transient Visitants .—These birds occur irregu¬ 
larly during the migrations. With certain exceptions, they are 
birds of the interior and breed in the northern United States and 
British provinces. Their regular line of migration is down the 
Mississippi valley, and their occurrence on the Atlantic coast is < 
more or less infrequent. Here are also included species formerly 
common, but now practically extinct within our limits, where, 
however, they are sometimes found. 

list of irregular transient visitants. 


Least Tern, 

Black Tern, 

Mallard, 

Gadwall, 

American Widgeon, 

Shoveller, 

Canvas Back, 

Ring-necked Duck, 

Greater Snow Goose, 

Blue Goose, 

American White-fronted Goose, 
Hutchins’s Goose, 

Black Brant, 

Whistling Swan, 

Wilson’s Phalarope, 


American Avocet, 

Baird’s Sandpiper, 
Marbled Godwit, 
Hudsonian Godwit, 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
Long-billed Curlew, 

Belted Piping Plover, 
Passenger Pigeon, 

Golden Eagle, 

Pileated Woodpecker, 
Raven, 

Loggerhead Shrike, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Palm Warbler, 

Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 
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VIII. Accidental Visitants .—The homes of the birds included 
in this class are so far removed from our boundaries that their 
presence here at any time can he considered only as purely acci¬ 
dental. In most cases it is doubtless due to the agency of storms 
or high winds which drive migrating birds from their course. One- 
fourth the number given below are Old World birds, and about 
one-half the total number have been found here but once. 


LIST OF ACCIDENTAL VISITANTS. 


Black-throated noon, 

Little Gull, 

Sabine’s Gull, 

Fulmar, 

Booby, 

White Pelican, 

Brown Pelican, 

European Widgeon, 

European Green-winged Teal, 
Rufous-crested Duck, 

Barnacle Goose, 

White Ibis, 

Glossy Ibis, 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
Corn Crake, 

Purple Gallinule, 

Black-necked Stilt, 

European Woodcock, 

Curlew Sandpiper, 

Ruff, 


Lapwing, 

Ground Dove, 

Black Vulture, 
Swallow-tailed Kite, 
Swainson’s Hawk, 

White Gyrfalcon, 

Great Gray Owl, 
Ked-cockaded Woodpecker, 
Arkansas Kingbird, 
Chestnut-collared Longspur, 
Lark Sparrow, 

Blue Grosbeak, 

Painted Bunting, 

Dickcissel, 

Louisiana Tanager, 
Protkonotary 'Warbler, 
Cerulean Warbler, 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 
Wkeatear. 


SUMMARY 

Permanent Residents. 

Summer Residents . 

Summer Visitants. 

Winter Residents .. . 

Winter Visitants. 

Regular Transient Visitants . 

Irregular Transient Visitants . 

Accidental Visitants. 


35 
92 

15 

36 

16 
82 
30 
39 


Total 


348 
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WINTER BIRDS. 

Birds also have certain limits within which they find winter 
quarters, varying as the weather is cold or warn, and the quantity 
of food to be found. 

During the mild winters a large number of birds remain in the 
southern part of the State. The section along the New Jersey 
banks of the Delaware, in the vicintiy of the tide-water creeks, 
seems to furnish the most favorable winter quarters. 

The following birds are the most common winter visitors in 
Southern New Jersey and along the Delaware: Snowbirds, Gold¬ 
finches, Purple Finches, Pine Finches, White-breasted Nuthatches, 
Brown Creepers, Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, Black-capped 
and Carolina Chickadees and Tufted Tits are generally found 
through woodland and orchards, and in sheltered thickets are 
found Cardinals, White-throated Sparrows, Carolina and Winter 
Wrens and Blue Jays, also Golden-crowned Kinglets and Cedar 
Birds are often found here. 

Crows are very abundant in immense flights passing to and from 
their roosts in the evening and early morning near Camden. In 
the winter of 1902 and 1903 large numbers roosted near Mer- 
chantsville, Camden county. Hawks occur in larger numbers in 
winter than summer. Beside the summer species are found the 
Pigeon Hawk, Peregrine and Black Hawk, Meadowlarks and 
Quail. Pheasants or Partridges are always to be found here, also 
a few Rusty Grackles, Sparrows, Tit Larks, Horned Larks and 
Snow Buntings. Robins and Bluebirds usually winter in this 
section. Now and then a few Flickers, Yellow-bellied Sap-suckers, 
Red-winged Blackbirds and Purple Grackles, Redpolls, Cross¬ 
bills and Northern Shrikes are seen here. 


TIDE-WATER—MARSHES AND CREEKS. 

Birds along the marshes and creeks are very numerous. Car¬ 
dinals were very plentiful, but the great forest fires either 
destroyed many of them or drove them away; yet some are still 
found. The Myrtle Warblers and Hermit Thrush are found, 
beside several other species, but not in great numbers. 
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Other birds that are found in South Jersey are Savanna Spar¬ 
rows, Swamp Sparrows, Vesper Sparrows and Fox Sparrows. 
Long and Short-billed Marsh Wrens and Cowbirds have been 
found in the winter. Turkey Vultures are always found here. 


THE SALT MARSHES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY. 
A few Sharp-tailed Finches and Ipswich Sparrows are found. 


WATER BIRDS. 

Many different kinds of Ducks, Scoters, Herring Gulls and 
Loons are present all winter. Canada and Snow Geese, Little 
Auks, Briinnich’s Murres, and Razor-billed Auks winter here. 


THE VOICE, MOVEMENT AND MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

[Taken from Apgar’s "Birds of the United States.” All interested in birds 

should have this book.] 

“The sounds made by birds are so peculiar, and so different 
from those that can be represented by letters, that any attempt to 
form such sounds into words is sure to prove more or less of a fail¬ 
ure. The only successful way to learn a bird by its notes, is to see 
the bird while hearing it. Afterwards the sounds will reveal the 
bird. Beginners can hardly appreciate the- variety of notes a 
single bird can make. Some have thought the only noises a catbird 
makes are those made when disturbed. The fine songs of birds are 
always made when undisturbed. Birds sing different songs at dif¬ 
ferent seasons, but the finest of all are those' made during the nest¬ 
ing time. 

“A number of birds that seem to have no vocal powers during 
the greater part of the year, sing sweetly in the spring. 
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“A still greater number, which merely chirp at other times,'trill 
a long series of notes during mating time. It is the male bird that 
sings; the female, with very few exceptions, only chirps. Nothing- 
adds more to the enjoyment- of nature than a knowledge of the 
notes, songs and warblings of the birds. No teacher or book can 
give you more than a start toward the attainment of this knowl¬ 
edge. Two rules only can be given: (1) Learn to know birds. 
(2) Carefully observe them and listen to their songs. 

“As soon as you have learned to know birds, you will find among 
them many differences besides those of voice, form and color. The 
places they frequent-—pond, marsh, meadow, upland, shrubbery or 
forest—in the water, on the ground, among the rocks, on the trunks 
of trees, or in the t-reetops—are as varied as their notes. 

“Their habits of sitting, their course in flight, their method of 
starting, their ways of coming to rest, are all peculiar to each bird. 

“Their solitary or social habits, their friendly or quarrelsome 
ways, are also well worthy of observation and study. 

“The way they flit their tails, the way they nod and twitch their 
heads, the way they use their feet, are other peculiarities that will 
aid you in recognizing them. 

“You will have to acquire this kind of knowledge out of doors. 
It cannot be taught in school-rooms. It cannot be taught to any 
extent even by a teacher who accompanies his pupils on their trips. 
The teacher and books have done their work when they have given 
the names of the birds-. The rest you must do for yourselves. 

“Among the most interesting of all the peculiarities of birds are 
the migrations of a large portion of them. Many live and nest in 
the far north, hundreds of miles beyond the limits o-f the United 
States, and go south to the Gulf States, in the winter, traveling- 
more than a thousand miles to their new abode. These, for the 
northern United States, are but birds of passage. Others, while 
nesting in Canada and Labrador, spend their winters in the Middle 
or the Western States, and form for those sections winter residents. 
Still others nest with us and go south in winter to the Gulf States 
or even to the West- Indies and South America. These are summer 
residents. 

“Some endure and even seemingly enjoy all the changes of cli¬ 
mate any of our localities afford; these stay in the same place 
throughout the year. They form our resident birds. Doubtless 
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many of those species which may he found at all seasons are some¬ 
what migratory —that is, the individuals we have in the winter 
come from places somewhat further north, and those that are here 
in the summer find warmer places further south in the winter; 
but some birds, like the English sparrow, never migrate. 


NESTS AND EGGS. 

“There is no better or more useful work than to watch birds build 
their nests, hatch their eggs and raise their young. After the 
student is able to recognize birds without difficulty, he is prepared 
to watch them and to learn all he can of their ways of living, their 
mating, their singing, their nesting, their eggs, their young, &c. 
It is not difficult to observe birds without disturbing them. An 
interest in living birds will soon lead the student to love them, 
and then he will be able to act when near them so as not to annoy 
or interrupt them in their work. 

“Those who love birds find no difficulty in studying their habits. 
A good opera glass will enable a person to see a bird as well as 
though it were at half the distance. When at a distance of fifty 
feet it can be seen as distinctly as with the naked eye at a distance 
of twenty-five feet. Most birds can be approached as near as fifty 
feet by a person who has no gun and who shows by his actions 
that he does not intend to harm them. 

“If you are interested in the study it will be a great pleasure 
to you to learn all you can about the birds that frequent your 
locality. Through book study alone no complete knowledge can 
be gained of birds or, indeed, of any animals. On the other hand, 
there are facts about the life history of migratory birds, as well 
as the distribution of all birds, which can be learned only from 
the combined observations of many people, in many places, and 
so can be acquired only by reading. After you know a bird 
well enough to recognize it easily, it might be well for you to 
read a little about it, then watch it, listen to its song, examine 
its nest, observe all its habits. After that you will be ready to 
read with advantage and appreciation anything that has been 
written on the subject by creditable authors. 
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"When examining birds’ nests and eggs, do not handle them. 
It does no good, and may cansc the bird to desert the nest. After 
the young birds have left the nest you can, without any hann, seem o 
it for your cabinet. * * * The variety of eggs which a single 

species lays is in many cases very great, and the number of species 
which lay similar eggs is also great, so there is no certain way of 
determining eggs except by observation of the buds. Toui love 
for the birds, your feeling of horror at their useless destruction 
and your desire for their protection and increase ought to make 
you slow to interfere with their nests and eggs. Eggs and nesls 
should never be appropriated except for the purpose of completing 
great collections, which can be studied by thousands of people. 
Such institutions as the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City, the National Museum in Washington, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia and the New Jersey 
State Museum should, of course, be supplied with full sets of 
eggs,' with their nests. 

‘‘The educational value of such collections overbalances the 
injury done. But the usefulness of private collections is not 
great enough to justify the injury to the birds.” 

The New Jersey State Museum has now a large collection of 
the birds, eggs and nests found in the State, and is adding to 
the collection every year. It is quite complete at this time, and 
will prove interesting to anyone wishing to study birds, their 
nests, eggs and habits. The collection is in the new Museum hall, 
third story of the State House, at Trenton, and is open from 
8 a. m. to 4 p. m. on weekdays, except Saturdays, when it is closed 
at 12 m. 

A visit to the Museum will well pay anyone interested in 
natural history. 

The Commissioners hope to make this department one of the 
most interesting in the State. They ask the assistance of all 
persons interested in it. 
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FOOD FOR BIRDS. 

[Taken from “Birds of New Jersey,” by consent of Chas. A. Shriner.] 

“The injury that birds do to crops and fruit is trivial compared 
to the vast benefits derived from their almost continual warfare 
against insects and larvae, but even this injury may Ire obviated in 
a great measure. As a rale birds prefer wild fruit and seeds to cul¬ 
tivated fruit and grain, and consequently those who desire to derive 
the greatest benefit from birds will do well to plant some wild fruit 
which will bear during the weeks the birds usually feed on the 
garden or orchard crops. In this connection Mr. Forbush says: 

“ ‘I wish particularly to note the fact that the mulberry trees, 
which ripen their berries in June, proved to be a protection to the 
cultivated cherries, as the fruit-eating birds seem to prefer them 
to the cultivated cherries, perhaps becaifse they ripen somewhat 
earlierand he adds, ‘I believe it would be wise for the farmer to 
plant rows of these trees near his orchard, and it is possible that 
the early Juneberry or shadberry might be also useful in this 
respect.’ ” 

Professor Beal suggests planting berry bushes along the roads 
and fences and between grain fields. 

To protect strawberries and cherries (May and June), plant 
Russian mulberry and Juneberry or shadberry. 

To protect raspberries and blackberries (July and August), 
plant mulberry, buckthorn, elder and chokeberry. 

To protect apples, peaches, grapes (September and October), 
plant chokeberries, elder, wild black cherry and Virginia creeper. 

To protect winter fruits, plant Virginia creeper, dogwood, 
mountain ash, bittersw T eet, vibemum, hackberry, bayberry and 
pokeberry. 

Birds that eat mulberries are the Flycatchers, Warblers, Vireos, 
Cuckoos, Blackbirds, Orioles, Finches, Sparrows, Tanagers, Wax- 
wings, Catbirds, Bluebirds and Thrushes. 

Birds that eat the potato beetle are the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Cuckoo and Quail. 

Birds that eat the tent caterpillar (which does most harm to the 
apple and cherry trees) are the Crows, Chickadee, Oriole, Red- 



eyed Vireo, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Chipping 
Sparrow and Yellow Warbler. 

Birds that eat the cut worm (which eats off corn, &c., before it 
as fairly started in the spring, and is very destructive to grass) are 
the Robin, Crow, Catbird, Loggerhead Shrike, House Wren, 
Meadowlark, Cowbird, Baltimore Oriole, Brown Thrasher and 
Red-winged Blackbird. 

Ants (which spread plant-lice, destroy timber and ihfest. 
houses) are the favorite food of the Catbird, Thrasher, House 
Wren and Woodpeckers. Ants are eaten by almost all land birds 
except birds of prey. 

Scale insects (which are a fruit-tree pest, injure oranges, olives, 
&e.) are eaten by the Bush Tit, Woodpeckers and Oedarbird. 

The May beetle (which ravages forest trees, also injures grain 
and grass lands) is eaten by the Hermit Thrash, Wood Thrush, 
Robin, Meadowlark, Brown Thrasher, Bluebird, Catbird, Bluejay, 
Crow Blackbird, Crow, Loggerhead Shrike, Mockingbird and Gray- 
cheeked Thrush. 

Weevils (which injure grain, forage and market gardens) are 
eaten by the Crow Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbuxl, Baltimore 
Oriole, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, Meadowlark, Cow- 
bird, Bluebird, Robin, Swallows, Flycatchers, Mockingbird, Wood¬ 
peckers, Wood Thrush and Scarlet Tanager. 

The chinch-bug (which eats grain and wheat) is eaten lay the 
Brown Thrasher, Meadowlark, Catbird, Red-eyed Vireo-, Robin 
and Bob White. 

The wire worm (which causes heavy losses in the cornfield) is 
eaten by the Red-winged Blackbird, Crow Blackbird, Crow, Wood¬ 
peckers, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet Tanager, Robin, Catbird, Balti¬ 
more Oriole, Meadowlark and Cowbird. 

Crane flies (which eat grass roots in the hayfields) are eaten 
by the Robin, Catbird, Wood Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Crow, Crow Blackbird and Red-winged Blackbird. 

The soldier bug is eaten by the Robin, Bluebird, Crow Black¬ 
bird, Crow, Catbird, House Wren, Red-winged Blackbird, Balti¬ 
more Oriole- and Meadowlark. 

Birds that eat the cotton worm are the Bluebird, Bluejay, Red¬ 
winged Blackbird, Thrush, Quail, Killdeer, Bobolink, Mocking¬ 
bird, Cardinal and Cuckoo. 

Gypsy Moth.—Mr. Forbush, Ornithologist of the Massachusetts 
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State Board of Agriculture* gives the following list of birds seen to 
feed on the gypsy moth: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Pigeon Wood¬ 
pecker, Kingbird, Great Crested Flycatcher, Phoebe, Wood Pewee, 
Least Flycatcher, Bluejay, Crow, Baltimore Oriole, Purple 
Grackle or Crow Blackbird, Chipping Sparrow, Chewink, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Indigobird, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Black-and-white 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throated Warbler, 
American Redstart, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, 
White-breasted Futhateh, Chickadee, Wood Thrush, American 
Robin, Bluebird and English Sparrow. 

Birds that eat grasshoppers and crickets are the Mockingbird, 
Thrasher, Bluebird, Wrens, Shorelarks, Goldfinch, Longspur, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Junco, Lark Sparrow, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Cardinal, Chewink, Bobolink, 
Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Baltimore Oriole, 
Orchard Oriole, Rusty Blackbird, Crow, Bluejay, Kingbird, Crow 
Blackbird, Whip-poor-will, Right Hawk, Swift, Cuckoo, Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker, Flicker, Barn Owl, Great-Horned Owl, Marsh 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Gulls, Swainson’s Hawk, Quail, Shrikes, 
Swallows, Vireos, Robin and Catbird. 

In the Massachusetts Crop Report for July, 1896, Mr. William 
R. Sessions gives a list of the birds he has seen feeding on the armv 
worm during the present summer: Kingbird, Phoebe, Bobolink, 
Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Baltimore Oriole, Crow Black¬ 
bird, Chipping Sparrow and Robin. 

We wish to express our thanks to Professor Austin Apgar, of 
the Hew Jersey State Formal School, and the publishers, the 
American Book Company, for permission to use matter from 
“Apgar’s Birds of the United States,” and more especially to 
Professor Apgar for reading the manuscript of this part of the 
report on “Birds of Few Jersey” and other valuable assistance 
he has rendered in connection with the State Museum. To all 
those wishing to study the birds of Few Jersey, we would recom¬ 
mend his work, “Apgar’s Birds of the United States.” 

The bird descriptions throughout were taken from this book. 
They are more concisely expressed, with fewer technical words, 
and thus more intelligible to a popular audience than are those 
of any other work. 
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Through the kindness of Professor Witmer Stone, of the Acad¬ 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the author of “The 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” we have re¬ 
ceived much assistance, by using the Geographical Distribution, 
Faunal Areas of New Jersey and much other valuable informa¬ 
tion from his book. It should be in the hands of all who wish 
to learn of New Jersey birds. 

We also wish to extend our thanks to Charles A. Shriner, State 
Fish and Game Protector, of Paterson, N. J., author of “The 
Birds of New Jersey,” who kindly gave us his consent to use 
any matter from his book, some of which will be found in the 
report. 

We have consulted “Birds of Eastern North America,” by 
Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curator of the Department of 
Mammalogy and Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City; also his “Birds Found Within Fifty 
Miles of New York City.” 


FAMILY PODICIPI1LE.—THE GREBES. 

There are only three species found in New Jersey. 

IIolboell’s Grebe —(Colymbus liolboellii). 

A blackish-brown-backed, wkitisk-bellied grebe, with some pale brownish-red 
on the sides of the neck. Summer plumage, and, if young, differs somewhat. 
On the water this is a very graceful bird, swimming and diving with the greatest 
ease. 

Breeds in Arctic America and winters on the Atlantic coast. Quite a rare 
visitant. 

Horned Grebe —(Colymbus auritus ). 

Adult, in winter, a common, slightly crested, grayish-black-backed, silvery- 
white-bellied grebe, with some grayish tints on throat and breast. This and the 
pieddnlled grebe are in their winter dress much alike in appearance, and are 
often mistaken for each other. 

Breeds in north United States and winters on south Atlantic coast. Quite 
abundant during migration. 

Pied-billed Grebe; Dab-chick; Dipper; Diedapper; Hell- 
diver; Water-witch; &c.— (Podilymbus pocliceps). 

A common, small, brownish-black grebe (in winter) with the lower breast and 
belly nearly white. The front and sides of the neck are lighter than the back 
and more nearly brown. This is our commonest grebe. 

Breeds in Central North America. Winters in the south. A few breed in 
New Jersey. 


































Original Pine Forest in South New Jersey. Pine Barrens. 
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Pines Killed by Fire. Destroying many Birds. Near McKee City 
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FAMILY URTNATOR1ILE.—THE LOONS. 


Only two species occur in New Jersey. 

LoOn; Great Northern Diver —( Gavia imber). 

Adult, in summer, a very large, greenish-blaek-headed, black-throated loon, 
with the breast and belly white. The back and wings are greenish-black, with 
many, nearly square, white spots. There are spaces on the sides of the neck 
and breast, streaked with white, and on the sides of the body and under the 
tail spotted with white. This is the only species of loon breeding in New Jersey 
and thus the only one to be found at all seasons. 

Breeds in northern United States and winters south. Common transient on 
coast. Some winter in New Jersey. 

Red-tjikoated Loon—( Gavia lumme ). 

This is the smallest of our loons. It is found in the northern States from 
October to May, and irregularly south, in winter, to South Carolina. In winter 
this bird in all stages has the square white spots on the back. This separates 
it from the last species. All our loons are wild, wary birds. / 

Breeds in arctic regions and winters south. Rare, but frequents New Jersey 
coast in winter. 


FAMILY ALOIDaE—THE AUKS AND GUILLEMOTS. 

Five species of this family are found in New Jersey: The 
Little Auk; Razor-hilled Auk; Brunnich’s Murre; Black Guille¬ 
mot and Pnffin. 

Pueein —(Fratercula arctica). 

A very stout-billed diver, with the upper parts, including a band around the 
neck, brownish-black, breast and belly white, and the sides of the head grayish- 

white. 

Breeds in extreme north, sometimes coming as far south as New Jersey. 

Black Guillemot —(Cepphus grylle). 

In winter, a mottled, grayish-black-backed, white-bellied “sea pigeon, ’ with 
sooty-black wings marked with a white blotch, formed by the terminal half of 
the greater wing coverts. The back has the feathers more or less tipped with 
white. 

Breeds from Maine north to Newfoundland. Winters south. 


4 
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Rj{i x nick's Mukre —(Una lomvia). 

Upper parts, wings and tail sooty black, foreneck somewhat browner; tips 
of secondaries, breast and belly white; base of the upper mandible greenish, 
round outward beyond the edge of the lower mandible. 

Breeds from St. Lawrence north. Winters south on Jersey coast. 

Razor-billed Auk —(Alca torda). 

A short, high, thin-billed auk, with the upper parts generally sooty-black and 
the lower parts white. The black bill is crossed by a white band. There is a 
white line from the bill to the eye and a line is formed on the wings by the 
white tips of the secondaries. 

Breeds in northern United States, northward. Winters south in New Jersey. 

Povekie; Little Anil; Sea Dove — (Alls alle). 

A small, short-billed, sooty-black, white-bellied bird, with tips to the sec¬ 
ondaries and some white streaks on the shoulders. It swims witli grace ami 
ease, and dives, like all the order, with great expertness. 

Breeds in Arctic regions. Winters south in New Jersey. 


FAMILY STERCORAR LIDiE.—THE JAEGERS. 

Only two species found in New Jersey, coming from the north. 

Bo marine Jaeger— (Stercorarius pomarinus). 

In usual or light phase, a large jseger with cap, wings, back and tail blackish- 
brown, back of neck yellow, and the lower parts white, with many streaks 
and bars of brown, especially on the breast and sides. 

Breeds in Arctic regions, coining south on coast of New Jersey. 

Parasitic Jaeger —(Stercorarius parasiticus). 

A smaller bird, but similar in coloring to the last, with the brown of the 
back not so blackish. It occurs in a light and a dark phase. 

Breeds in Arctic regions. Winters southward to New Jersey. 


FAMILY LARIILE.—GULLS AND TERNS. 

Eighteen species are found in New Jersey. The regular ones 
are black-headed gull, common tern and least tern, all of which 
were abundant breeders. 

I he herring-gull, ring-billed gull, Bonaparte’s gull, Forster’s 
tern and black tern. The first two are winter visitants. 
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Of tlie rare gulls are the Ivittiwake, black-billed gull and Arctic 
tern. The stragglers from the south are Caspian, gull-billed, royal, 
Trudeau’s, Cabot’s, roseate and sooty tern. 

Ivittiwake— (Rissa tridactyl a). 

A three-toed, white gull, with pearl-gray mantle, black tips to the outer 
primaries, yellowish bill and black feet. In winter the top "of the head and 
the back of the neck are tinged with pearl-gray, but there is a darker spot 
around the eye. The name is derived from the bird’s cry, kitti-aa, kitti-aa. 

Breeds in Arctic regions, and winters south to New Jersey. Quite rare. 

Great Black-backed Gull —(Larus marinus). 

A very large, very shy, black mantled, white gull, with white tips to all 
the wing quills. The head and neck are streaked with grayish iu winter. 

Breeds on coast of North Atlantic. Winters southward to New Jersey coast. 

American Herring Gull —(Larus argentatus). 

A very common, large gull, with dark pearl-gray mantle, and the head, 
tail and lower parts white. The adult, in winter, has grayish streaks on head 
and neck. It is found on rivers and in harbors. It shows but little fear of 
man. 

Breeds on Atlantic c-oast (to New England coast). Winters south to West 
Indies. 

Ring-billed Gull —(Larus delaivarensis). 

A large, white-headed gull, with pearl-gray mantle, white belly, white tail. 

Breeds far north. Winters south to Mexico. 

Laughing Gull —(Larus atricilla). 

A rather large, black-headed gull, with dark pearl-gray mantle, the lower 
neck, breast, belly and tail white, and the primaries, except the small tips of 
the inner ones, black. In winter, the head and throat are white, with more 
or less of grayish tints. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast and in New England. Winters in far south. Was 
formerly abundant on Brigantine beach. 

Bonaparte’s Gull —(Larus Philadelphia). 

A small, black-billed almost black-headed, white-tailed, white-bellied gull, 
with the wings and back pearl-gray and the first three primaries tipped with 
black,, the next three with small, white tips and three large black spaces. In 
winter the head and throat are white. 

Breeds far north. Winters, coast of southern States. Sometimes found at 
Atlantic City. 
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Gull-billed Teen; Marsli Tern—( Oelochelidon nilotica). 

A southern black-capped, black-billed, black-footed tern, with ttie upper parts, 
including the wings, a light pearl-gray, and the lower parts white ; tail forked 
one and one-half inches, nearly white. In winter this, like most terns, loses its 
black cap. The crown is white, space in front of eyes blackish and back of 
them grayish. 

Breeds all along the coast and winters in south. Rare along New Jersey- 
coast. 

Caspian Teen —( Sterna caspia ). 

A very large red-billed tern, with the back of the neck, tail and under parts 
white, back and wings pearl-gray, and the primaries slaty-black, with silvery 
outer webs. This is a tern of world-wide distribution, but is not common in 
North America. 

Breeds in isolated localities. Rare along the New Jersey coast. 

Royal Teen —( Sterna maxima ). 

A very large, somewhat crested tern, with the back and wings pearl-gray, 
the outer web and tips of primaries blackish and the rest of the plumage white. 
In the breeding season there is a black cap, but during the rest of the year the 
head is streaked black and white. This is a strong and powerful tern of the 
southern coasts and is nearly as large as any gull. 

Breeds on coast and inland waters of United States. Winters along tropical 
coast. Rare on New Jersey coast in summer. 

Cabot’s Teen; Sandwich Tern—( Sterna sandvicensis acufla- 
vida. 

A southern, crested, pearl-gray-bac-ked, white-bellied tern, with a large, yellow- 
tipped black bill and black feet. 

Breeds along the south Atlantic coast. Winters in South America. Rare 
straggler on New Jersey coast in summer. 

Trudeau’s Teen— ( Sterna trudeaui). 

Of southern South America, has been seen a few times in the eastern United 
States. It is a pale, pearl-gray tern, with the head and under surface of wings 
white and tail and rump lighter than body. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast of South America. Audubon found one specimen at 
Great Egg Harbor, New Jersey. It winters along the Atlantic coast of South 
America. 

Foestee’s Teen —( Sterna forsteri). 

A medium-sized tern, with wings and back pearl-gray, rump and all under 
parts white, and bill blackish at tip and dull orange at base. The tail is light 
colored, and the inner webs of the tail feathers are always darker than the 
outer ones. 

Breeds in North America, mostly on inland waters. Winters on coast of 
Brazil. A regular but rare visitant on New Jersey coast. 
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Common Tern; Wilson’s Tern; Sea Swallow —(Sterna 
Jiirundo). 

A pearl-gray-backed, white-throated tern, with a pale, pearl-gray breast and 
belly, and a deeply forked tail. In summer the whole top of the head is black 
and the bill is red except the end third, which is black ; but in winter the front 
part of the head is white, the bill mainly black, and even the under parts change 
from pearl-gray to white. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast as far north as New England States. Winters on 
south Atlantic coast. Fashion’s demand has made this tern almost extinct. 

• 

Arctic Tern—( Sterna paradiscea). 

This is almost exactly like the last, but the tail is somewhat larger and the 
bill decidedly redder. 

Breeds in Arctic regions to Massachusetts, and winters in South New Jersey 
and southward. Bare straggler on New Jersey coast in autumn and winter. 


Roseate Tern—( Sterna dougalli). 

A rare black-billed, white-tailed tern, with back and wings pearl-gray, and 
the white under parts often delicately pink-tinted. The bill is slightly reddish 
at base, especially in young birds. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast, formerly on New Jersey coast. Winters on gulf 
coast and South America. Rare on New Jersey coast in summer. 

Least Tern—( Sterna antillarum). 

A very small, rare tern, with the back, wings and tail pearl-gray, the under 
parts white, the forehead white, and the bill mainly yellow. There is a black 
cap extending forward past the eyes, and the outer webs of the outer primaries 
are black. 

Breeds in south Atlantic States. Winters along gulf coast and southward. 
It was formerly abundant along the New Jersey coast in summer, but has been 
nearly exterminated by the millinery collectors. 


Sooty Tern— (Sterna fuliginosa). 

A large tern, with nearly all the upper surface black, and the lower surface 
white. The tail is deeply forked, and the bill and feet are black. The outer 
tail feathers are white, with brownish on the terminal half of the inner web. 

Breeds on tropical and sub-tropical sea coast. Winters on tropical coast. 
Very rare on New Jersey coast. 

Bt.ack Tern —(Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis). 

A small, short-tailed, black tern, with the back, wings and tail somewhat 
lighter and more slate colored, and the under tail coverts white. 

Breeds in temperate North America, mainly on inland waters. Winters 
along gulf and South American coast. It visits New Jersey in fall. 
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FAMILY RYNCIIOPIILE.—THE SKIMMERS. 

Bi.ack Skimmer —(Rynchops nigra). 

A short-tailed, long-winged, short-legged, black-backed, white-bellied seabird, 
with a peculiar, long, knife-like bill. These birds skim over the surface of the 
water with the lower mandible so buried beneath the waves as to “plow the 
main” for their food, which consists of small sea animals. 

Ouly one species occurs on New Jersey coast. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast of America. It was at one time a common summer 
resident on the New Jersey coast. Now quite rare. 


FAMILY PROCELLARIIDJE.—TILE PETRELS AND 

SHEARWATERS. 

Six species are found on New Jersey coast. They are all pelagic 
and only come to the shore when driven in by storms. 

F ijlmar — ( Fulmarus.glacialis ). 

Light phase—a large, white bird, with slaty-gray mantle and nearly black 
wing quills; the tail the color of the back. Dark phase—a nearly uniform, 
dark, slaty-gray bird. This bird is a constant attendant upon fishermen on 
their trips to the fishing banks, living upon the offal which is thrown over¬ 
board and which they secure while swimming. 

Found on North Atlantic ocean. Very rare straggler. 

Greater Shearwater; Hagdon — ( Puffinus major). 

A sooty-black or almost black-backed shearwater, with the under parts 
almost white; shading from white on the breast to ashy-gray on the under 
tail coverts; bill blackish. 

Found on Atlantic ocean. A few found along New Jersey coast. 

Sooty Shearwater; Black Hagdon — ( Puff mis strichlandi). 

A sooty-black shearwater, with the under parts somewhat grayer and the 
bill blackish. 

Found in North America, from Newfoundland to South Carolina, along the 
coast. Found on the fishing grounds off the New Jersey coast. 

Stormy Petrel —(Procellaria pelagica). 

A very small, square-tailed, sooty-black petrel, with white upper tail coverts, 
having the longer feathers black tipped. The under tail coverts are mixed 
with whitish and the hill and feet are black. 
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Leach's Petrel—( Oceanodroma leucorhoa). 

Found on seas of northern hemisphere. A very few species are found on 
New .Jersey coast. 

Wilson’s Petrel—( Oceanites Oceanians ). 

Found on the high seas. Occasion®! on New .Jersey coast after storms. 


FAMILY SULIDiE.—THE GARNETS. 


Gannet; Solon Goose 1 —(Sula basscmci). 

A white gannet, with yellowish head and neck and nearly black primaries. 
Young—mottled grayish-brown above and white on the breast and belly, witn 
grayish-brown edges to the feathers. The mottling® of the back consist ot 
wedge-shaped white spots on the feathers. 

Only one species found in New Jersey. There are two specimens in , e 
New Jersey Museum of gannet said to have been shot at Atlantic City. Rare 

transient visitant along the coast. . . 

Breeds along the coast of North America, and winters south of Virginia. 


FAMILY PITALACROCORACIIUE.—THE 
CORMORANTS. 


Two species found on the New Jersey const. 

Cormorant— (Phailacrocorax carbo). 

-V diving, marine, narrow-billed, rounded-tailed, very dark-colored cor¬ 
morant, with a white patch on the flanks. In the breeding season there is a 
large, white patch on the head back of the eye. The plumage of the back and 
wings is bronzy, with more or less of iridescent colors. 

Breeds in northern New England to Greenland. A rare winter visitant. 


Double-crested Cormorant—( Plvalacrocorax diloplius). 

A common, double-crested, black cormorant, with a greenish iridescence to 
the feathers of the head, neck and body and coppery-gray to those of the 
back and wings. Bare skin on sides of the head, around the eyes orange (in 
life). The young has a white breast, changing to gray on the throat and black 

on the lower belly. , , , ,, ,, 

Breeds on bay of Fimdy northward. Winters southward to Maryland. 
Very common on New Jersey coast during migrations; also occurs in wmtei. 
Some remain all summer. 
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FAMILY PELECANIDLE.—THE PELICANS. 

Only two species are found. They are rare visitants. 

American - White Pelican—( Peleccinus erythrorliynchos). 

An exceedingly large, white, swimming bird, with a very long, pouched bill 
and black primaries. 

Breeds in western United States and gulf coast. Winters in tropical 
America. 

Brown Pelican—( Pelecanus occidentalis). 

This is a bird similar to the last, but smaller. It is a yellow-headed, gray- 
backed pelican, with blackish-brown lower parts. In breeding plumage, there 
is a seal-brown stripe along the whole of the back neck. During the rest of 
the year the whole neck is whitish. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast of tropical America to North Carolina. Winters 
in tropical America. Very rare. There are two in the New Jersey Museum, 
shot at Longport, below Atlantic City, N. J. 


FAMILY ANATID2E.—THE DUCKS AND GEESE. 

Thirty-seven species of this family have been taken in eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. With the exception of the wood 
duck and black duck, they all occur as winter visitants or tran¬ 
sients, and as they habitually frequent the shores of large bodies 
of water, during the winter months, the only localities at which 
they occur in numbers are on the coast of New Jersey and on the 
lower parts of the Delaware. 

On the New Jersey coast ducks have become very scarce of late 
years as compared with the numbers which were formerly found 
there, and most of the migrant flocks now pass on to the Virginian 
coast and bays to spend the winter. 

Of the New Jersey coast ducks, the black duck is the most 
abundant, and after it the scaup ducks. The other species which 
occur are the buffle-head, widgeon, teal, pintail, redhead, mallard, 
golden-eve, American and red-breasted mergansers and Canada 
goose, while off the coast the true sea-loving species are plentiful, 
i. e., the brant, old-squaw and three scoters.. 













BROWN PELICANS 

Very rare bird in New Jersey Procured at Longport, below Atlantic City, 
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The hooded merganser, gad-wall, ring-neck, ruddy duck, 
shoveller, snow goose and swan, are everywhere less common, and 
are quite rare on the Hew Jersey coast, while the following are 
mere stragglers: English widgeon, harlequin, American and 
king eiders, lesser snow, blue and white-fronted geese and black 
brant. 

Many of the rare species on our coasts and bays are stragglers 
from the west, where they are plentiful; such are the shoveller, 
snow, lesser snow, blue and white-fronted geese and black 
brant, while the mallard is much more plentiful in the west than 
in the east. 

American Merganser; Goosander; Shelldrake; Sawbill— 
{ Merganser americanus ). 

A slightly crested, slender-billed, dark-green-headed, fish duck, with the 
hack and wings black and white, the tail gray, and the under parts, including 
breast, buff-white. The female is reddish-brown-headed, gray-backed and 
whitish-bellied, with a white patch on throat and White speculum. 

Breeds in northern United States northward. Winters south to Texas. 
Common transient on the coast and Delaware river. A few remain all winter. 

Red-breasted Merganser—( Merganser serrator ). 

A common, crested, dark-green-headed, reddish-breasted, fish duck, with the 
back made up of white, black aud gray. The female has the head and upper 
neck cinnamombrown, the back gray and the- breast and belly white. The 
speculum is white and the throat whitish. 

Breeds in northern United States northward. Winters in southern United 
States. Found on coast. Some remain during winter. A few remain all 
summer and breed. 


Hooded Merganser— (Lopliodytes cucullcdus ). 

A small, strongly crested, fish duck, with black and white head, black back, 
white belly and cinnamon-red sides. The head and neck are black, except a 
large, central, fan-shaped! part of the very flat high chest, which is white. The 
female is smaller, has a smaller, rusty-brown crest and a grayish-brown back, 
with nearly white belly and grayish breast. The other fish ducks prefer run¬ 
ning, dashing waters, this one the quiet pools and lakes; the others are fishy, 
but this is palatable. 

Breeds in North America. Winters in southern part. Not abundant. 


Mallard— (Anas boschas). 

A large, brilliantly colored, bright-green-headed, chestnut-breasted duck, 
with a white ring around the lower neck. The belly and sides are nearly 
white, barred until many fine, wavy lines of black; the back is brown; upper 
tail coverts black and some of them recurved. The speculum is rich purple, 
bordered by both black and white bands. Female very different, except the 
speculum. This species is far more common in the interior than on the coast. 

Breeds in northern hemisphere at large. Winters in temperate regions. 
Quite common during migration on New Jersey coast. 
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Black Duck; Dusky Duck — (Anas obscura). 

A very dark-colored, almost black duck, with a black bordered, rich purple 
speculum. The head is lighter, the cheeks being a streaky buff. This is more 
common along the coasts than the last, and can alv aj s be separated front 
the female of that species by the lack of white border to the speculum. In 
habits and voice it is like the mallard. 

Breeds from Middle States to Hudson bay. Winters southward along the 
coast. Most common New Jersey winter duck. Formerly thousands of them 
were seen off the Atlantic City coast in daytime. They would come in the 
meadows at night to feed. There are not many now remain there. There is 
at present a white or Albino duck of this species procured at Atlantic City by 
Stewart Shinn. 

Gad wall ; Gray Duck —(Ghaulelasnms streperus ). 

A buffy-headed, mottled, gray-bodied duck, with middle wing coverts chest¬ 
nut, greater wing coverts black, speculum white and belly nearly white. The 
breast and neck have a scaled appearance, because of the white edges and 
centres of the feathers. This is a common species in the interior, but rare 
north of Virginia on the coast. 

Breeds in temperate regions of northern hemisphere. Specimens are occa¬ 
sionally found on the New Jersey coast. 

European Widgeon —(Mareca penelope). 

A rare duck from the old world, with the head and throat reddish-brown, 
except a whitish c-rown and blackish throat; the sides and back covered with 
many black lines and the lower breast and belly white. The female is like 
the female of the next species, but the head and throat are a decided brown 
and the greater wing coverts brownish-gray. 

Breeds in northern part of old world. A few have been taken on New 
Jersey coast. 

Baldpate; American Widgeon — (Mareca americana). 

A brownish-backed, reddish-breasted, white-bellied duck, with a speckled, 
light-colored, mainly huffy head and neck. The female has a light, speckled, 
huffy head and neck similar to the male, but it lacks the white crown on the 
green eye patch. The great amount of white on the wing coverts and belly 
distinguishes this front other ducks. 

Breeds in northern United States. Winters southward to Cuba. A common 
transient. 


Green-winged Teal— (Nett-ion carolinensis). 

A very small, common, chestnut-headed, wavy-lined, gray duck, with shining 
green patch on the side of the head, a green speculum on the wing and a white 
crescent on the side of the body in front of the wing. The female is prin¬ 
cipally buff and dark brown, blotched on the body and speckled on the head 
and neck. The wing markings are about the same as those of the male. 

Breeds mostly in northern United States. Winters south to Cuba. Common 
transient. Rare on coast. 
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Blue-winged Teal —(Querquedula discors). 

A small, common, black-headed, spotted, brown-bodied duck, with a bright 
patch of light blue on the wing coverts and a white crescent on the side of the 
head in front of the eye. The female has the wings nearly as above given, 
but the head is very different, being blackish and huffy-spotted or dotted, 
and the throat is about white. These birds fly in small, dense flocks. 

Breeds in northern United States. Winters south to West Indies. Coimuon 
transient on fresh waters. 

Shoveller; Broad-bill; Spoon-bill Duck —(Spatula clypeaia). 

A large, broad-billed, bright-colored, white-breasted, chestnut-brown-bellied, 
dark-headed duck, with blue wing coverts and green speculum. The bill is 
spoon-shaped, being nearly twice as wide near the tip as at the base. The 
female is mainly dark-brown blotched on a buff ground; the middle of the 
belly is lightest and the back darkest. The wings are much like those of the 
male. The large, spoon-shaped bill distinguishes the species. 


Pintail —(Dafila acuta). 

A sharp-tailed, dark-brown-lieaded, wavy-gray-backed duck, with a long 
neck, having a white stripe on the side and a black line above. The breast 
and belly are white and the sides strongly marked with wavy black lines? 
the central tail feathers are much lengthened and glossed with green. The 
female has a streaky blackish and buffy head, whitish throat, dark huffy breast, 
spotted with blackish, and very much spotted and barred sides and back. 

Breeds in northern United States. Winters south to Cuba. A common 
transient in October and November. 


Wood Duck; Summer Duck — (Aixsponsa). 

A common, distinctly crested, brilliantly colored, woodland-living duclc, 
with greens, blues, buffs, browns, blacks and whites in plumage. It has to 
be seen to be appreciated—it is so beautiful. 

Breeds iu temperate North America and Cuba. Winters in some localities. 
Common on fresh water. 

Redhead —( Aythya americana ). 

A duc-k similar to the canvas-back, and often confounded with it. The head 
is a lighter color and has not the blackish blotches found on crown and chin 
of that species; the comparative width of bill is greater. Found on bays and 
rivers rather than on coasts. 

Breeds mainly northward. Winters southward to Mexico. A transient and 
occasional winter visitant, but not common on the coast. 


Canvas-back —(Aythya vallisneria ). 

A large, chestnut-headed, black-breasted duck, with the back, wings and 
lower belly appearing like canvas, with fine, wavy cross lines of black and 
white, the white lines wider. 

Breeds in northwestern United States. Winters southward to Mexico. Not 
common in New Jersey, and becoming scarcer yearly. Considered one of Lhe- 
best ducks for epicures. 
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American Scaup Duck; Greater Scaup Duck; Black-ITead; 
Blue-Bill—( Aythya marila). 

A large, common, black-headed, “canvas”-backed, black-breasted, black¬ 
tailed duck, with white speculum and belly; the head shows, in proper light, 
greenish reflections. The back, sides and lower belly are covered with many 
black and white, wavy cross bars. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in Middle States to Florida. Very common 
•on the coast. 

Lessee Scaup Duck; Little Scaup —( Aythya affinis). 

A duck smaller than the last, but with nearly the same coloring, excepting 
that the reflections from the head of the male are purplish. The habits of 
the two species are much the same, but this one is more frequently found in 
the fresh waters of bays and rivers. 

Breeds north of United States. Winters southward. Common winter visi¬ 
tant. Sometimes confounded with the preceding. 

Ring-kecked Duck—( Aythya collaris). 

A small, white-bellied, black duck, with an indistinctly outlined chestnut 
■collar around the neck. The speculum is gray, and the lower belly and suit's 
have wavy cross lines of black. 

Breeds in northern part of United States, northward. Not a common 
winter visitant. 

American Golden-eye; Whistler; Garrot — (Clanguid clang- 
ula americana). 

A brightly-marked, dark-green (almost black) headed, black and white 
duck. The back, tail and primaries are black; a spot at base of bill, neck, 
ifnder parts and much of the wings white. The white spot on the head is 
rounded and about one-half inch high. 

Breeds in Maine, northward. Winters south to Cuba. Common transient 
and winter duck. 


Buffle-iiead; Dipper; Spirit-duck; Butter-ball— (Chariton- 
■etta albeola ). 

A very small, common, black-backed, gray-tailed, white duck, with a fluffy 
head, peculiarly marked with black, purple, green and white. The white forms 
a broad patch across the top of the head and ends back of the eyes. The 
wing is mainly white, excepting the black primaries. 

Breeds far north. Winters south to Cuba. Very common all winter on 
coast and along northern rivers. 

Old-squaw; Long-tail; South-southerly; Old-wife —( Harelda 
hy emails). 

In winter, it is a long-tailed, brown duck, with a white belly, head and neck, 
except a brown patch on the side of the head, gray around the eyes and light- 
gray shoulder feathers. 

Breeds in northern parts of northern hemisphere. Quite abundant winter 
resident on the coast. 
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Hareequin Duck —(. TIistrionicus histrionicus ). 

A northern, rich, blue-slate-colored duck, with fantastically arranged white 
marks, brown belly and chestnut sides. There are two white collars, one above 
and one below the breast; three white patches on the side of head and neck, 
one at base of bill, one on cheek and one on side of neck; a mahogany-colored 
stripe on side of crown and several white blotches on wings. 

Breeds in Newfoundland, northward. Winters southward to Middle States, 
Rather rare visitant on coast in winter. 

Labrador Duck. 

It was formerly a New Jersey winter visitant, but now extinct. 
American Eider —( Somateria clresseri ). 

In breeding plumage, it is a large, mainly white duck, with the lower parts 
from breast, the tail and lower back black. The head is greenish tinted and 
has a, large Y-shaped patch of black on the crown, and the breast is creamy 
tinted. They are true sea ducks, spending most of their time some distance- 
frorn shore, diving for mussels, which form their principal food. 

Breeds from Maine to Newfoundland. Winters south to New Jersey. 

King Eider— ( Somateria spectabilis). 

A large, distinctly blotched, black-bodied duck, with mainly white head, 
neck and breast. The crown is bluish-gray, cheeks somewhat green and 
breast buff. There is a black band at base of upper mandible and a Y-shaped 
mark under the throat; white wing coverts and side of rump. 

Breeds in the northern part of the northern hemisphere. Winters south 
to New Jersey. 

American Scoter; Black Coot— ( Oidemia americana). 

A large, northern, winter, hlack duck, with the upper parts slightly irides¬ 
cent and the lower parts slightly brownish. The bill of the male lias a peculiar 
hump back of the nostrils, which is lacking in the female. This and the next 
two species, popularly called “coots,” are very poor food for man, being ex¬ 
tremely “fishy.” All these scoters are alike in habits, living mainly at sea, over 
beds of bivalves, for which they dive. 

Breeds far northward. Winters southward to New Jersey. Common winter- 
resident. Yery plentiful on New Jersey coast. 

White-winged Scoter —( Oidemia deglandi). 

A black duck, with white sjjeculum on the wings and a white spot below the- 
eye. The feathers on the side of upper mandible reach almost to the nostril, 
about as far as do those on the culmen. 

■ Breeds far northward. Winters southward to Chesapeake bay. Tolerably 
common winter visitant off the beach on the New Jersey coast. 

Surf-scoter — ( 0idem-id perspicillata ). 

A black duck, with a square white blotch on the crown and a triangular one 
on the back neck. The orange and yellow bill has a round black spot on the 
side back of the nostril. The feathers on the culmen extend forward almost 
to the nostril, while those on the side of the bill do not. 

Breeds far northward. Winters southward to the Garolinas. 
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Ruddy Duck—( Erismatura jamaicensis). 

A small, common and in full dress, brightly colored, black-crowned, white¬ 
cheeked, chestnut-backed duclc, with wavy white and gray breast and under 
parts, and a short, black tail of narrow, stiff, sharp-pointed feathers. 

Breeds from British America to Guatemala. Winters southward. Occa¬ 
sional winter visitant along the coast. 

Lesser Snow Goose —(Clien hyperborea). 

A large, white-plumaged goose, with black-tipped primaries and red bill and 
feet. 

Breeds far northward. Winters to southern United States. Very rare winter 
visitant. 

Greater Snow Goose —(Chen hyperborea nivalis). 

The greater snow goose like the last, but much larger. 

Breeds far north, and winters from Maryland to Cuba. Rare on the Atlantic 
coast north of Virginia. Rather rare visitant, occurring only on the large bays. 

Blue Goose —(Chen casrulescens). 

A brownish-gray goose, with head and upper neck white, and the middle and 
lower neck blackish. The lower belly is a light gray, or sometimes almost white. 
The wing coverts have almost no whitish margins. 

Breeds on eastern shores of Hudson bay. Winters on coasts of Gulf of 
Mexico. Rare winter visitant on the large bays. 

American White-fronted Goose — (Anser albifrons gambeli). 

A laige, brown-necked, gray-backed, white-bellied goose, with a white fore¬ 
head on an otherwise brown head. The nearly white breast is- peculiarly 
blotched with black. 

Breeds far northward. Winters southward to Mexico and Cuba. Rare 
winter visitant on the coast and rivers. 

Canada Goose —(.Branta canadensis). 

A common, very large, grayish-brown-bodied, black-necked, black-tailed goose, 
with a broad white patch under the head, extending on the sides back of tlm 
■eyes. The chin and the rest of the head are black. The under parts are much 
lighter, fading to white around the tail. 

Breeds in northern United States. Winters southward to Gulf of Mexico 
C ommon transient and winter resident on the New Jersey coast and bays, and 
seen regularly inland during its migratory flights. 


Brant — (Branta bernicla). 

A large brownish-gray goose, with black head, neck and breast, except some 
white scratch mgs on the sides of the neck just below the head. The lower 
breast is ashy fading to white on the belly and longer tail coverts; the wing 
quills and tail feathers are almost black. 

«;p,w re ff dS t i Wlt ^ in t T & ArCt ' C CirCle ' Wintei ' s on Atlantic sea coast. Common tran- 
sient olt the ISew Jersey coast, and some winter there regularly. 
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Black Bn ant— (Branta nigricans). 

Like the last, but the lower breast and upper belly are much darker, almost 
blackish, and the white scratchings are found both on the sides and frout of 
the neck. 

Breeds in northwestern North America. Very rare winter visitant, a strag¬ 
gler from the west. 


Whistling Swan—( Olor columbiamis). 

An exceedingly large, very long-necked, swimming bird, with the plumage white 
throughout. Feet and bill black, with a yellow spot on the lores. 

Breeds far northward. Winters on coast of south Atlantic States. Not 
common, transient and winter visitant along the coast and on large bays. 


FAMILY PLATA LEI DA 1 !- -THE SPOONBILLS. 

Only one species occurs in America. 

Roseate Spoonbill— (Ajaia ajaia). 

A very large, rare, southern, pink or rosy-colored ibis-like bird, with a head 
bare of feathers, and a bill much broadened at the tip like a spoon. The sides 
of neck and end of tail are buff, and the neck and upper back nearly white. 
Breeds in tropical America, to the gulf States. An accidental straggler. 


FAMILY IBIDIDTE.—THE IBISES. 

Two- specie© liave occurred in our district. 

White Ibis— (Guard alba). 

A large, shore-living, white bird, with a long sickle-like, downwardly curved 
bill. The tips of the outer primaries are black. The bill is evenly curved 
from end to end. 

Breeds from tropical America to-North Carolina. Very rare straggler. One 
was shot at Egg Harbor (Great), N. J., another at Tuckerton. N. J. 

Glossy Ibis —(Plegadis autumnalis). 

A bright, chestnut-colored ibis, with brilliant, purplish and greenish reflec¬ 
tions on the back, wings, under tail coverts and the front of the head. 

Breeds in southeastern United States and West Indies. Very rare straggler. 
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FAMILY ARDEID2E.—THE HEROINS AND BITTERNS. 

Ten species of this family have been found in our district. Of 
these the green, night and great blue herons are the most gen¬ 
erally distributed, the first two breeding throughout southern New 
Jersey, the third being more local in the nesting season. The least, 
bittern is less common but also breeds, while the common bittern 
is a transient. The white egret, snowy and little blue herons 
formerly bred in southern New Jersey, but are now only stragglers 
during migrations, while the yellow-crowned and Louisiana herons 
are very rare. 

American Bittern ; Stake-driver; Marsh Hen; Bog-bull 
(Botaurus leniiginosus ). 

A very common, large, solitary, retiring, grassy-marsli-living, stout-billed, 
buffy and brown, mottled, heron-like bird, with many elongated, loose feathers 
on the crown and lower neck. There is a velvety black streak on the side of 
the neck. This bird makes a note which sounds like driving a stake with a 
mallet or at other times like the working of an old wooden pump. 

Breeds from temperate and tropical North America to Guatemala. Winters 
mostly south'of the Middle States. Tolerably common transient along the coast. 

Least Bittern —(Ardetta exilis ). 

A bird formed similarly to the last and with similar habits, but much 
smaller. It is a buffy and chestnut-colored bittern, with the crested crown, 
back and tail, glossy black and a patch on the side of the breast blackish. 

Breeds in temperate and tropical America. Winters in southern United 
States, southward. Rather common summer resident at various points along 
the New Jersey coast. 

Great Blue Heron; Blue “Crane ”—(Ardea herodias). 

An exceedingly large, common, generally bluish or slate-colored, crested 
heron, with many black, white and yellowish streaks on head, neck and belly, 
and chestnut on the bend 1 of the wing. The tibia feathers are brown, the 
center of the crown and throat white and the sides of the crown black. 

Breeds on Hudson bay to northern South America. Winters mostly south 
of the Middle States. 

American Egret —(Ardea ecjreUa). 

A very large, pure white heron, with about fifty straight “aigrette" plumes 
on the back. Rather rare, seen mostly during August and September, when 
they seem to straggle northward from their breeding grounds. They are most 
frequently seen at this time along the const. 

Breeds in warmer parts of North America, northward to New Jersey. Win¬ 
ters in Florida, southward. 
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Snowy TIeron —(Arcleci candidissima). 

A small, beautiful, crested, pure white heron, with about fifty recurved 
“aigrette” plumes on the back during the breeding season. The bill and legs 
are black and the lores and feet yellow. Becoming exceedingly rare, because 
killed in the breeding seasou. , 

Breeds in tropical and warmer temperate America, northward, formerly 
to New Jersey. Winters southward to Florida. Formerly reported to have 
bred in southern New Jersey. 

Louisiana Heron— ( Ardea tricolor ruficollis). 

A small, southern, bluish-slate-colored heron, with white belly and throat 
line and purplish crest and nock. The white rump is concealed by elongated 
purplish-white-tipped “aigrette” plumes, reaching to the tail. 

Breeds in tropical and warm temperate North America. Very rare strag¬ 
gler from the south. 

Little Blue Heron— ( Ardea, cwrulea). 

A small, common, bluish-slate-colored heron, with the head and neck slightly 
purplish. The lower neck and back feathers are lengthened and sharply 
pointed. The legs and feet are black. 

Breeds in tropical and warm temperate North America. Winters in Florida, 
southward. Rare straggler from the south. Many years it bred in Cape May 
county, New Jersey. 

Green Heron—( Ardea virescens ). 

A common, small, dark-chestnut-bodied, greenish-backed and crowned heron, 
with white, in streaks, down the front from the chin to the lower breast. This 
solitary heron is found more frequently in wooded borders of streams and 
ponds than in open places, and is most active in the morning and evening. 

Breeds in temperate North America, northward to Ontario. Winters in 
middle and southern South America. Very common summer resident, dis¬ 
tributed everywhere along the coast and in the interior. 

Black-crowned Night LIeron—( N ycticorax nycticorax 

ncevius ). 

A common, stout-billed, night-flying, bluish-gray lierou, with the crown and 
back greenish-black. The crown is furnished with two or three slender plumes. 

Breeds in whole of North America, except extreme north. Winters mainly 
south of the Middle States. Very common summer resident, occurring along 
all the large streams inland, but is rarer on the coast. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron— (Nycticorax violciceus). 

A common, crested and plumed, stout-billed, night-flying, grayish-blue heron, 
with a huffy crown, white cheeks and mainly white plumes on an otherwise 
black head. The neck and lower parts are lighter than the back. The long, 
loose feathers of the back extend beyond the tail. 

Breeds in tropical and subtropical America, northward to North Carolina, 
and casually farther. Very rare straggler from the south. 

5 
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FAMILY GRUIDiE.—THE CRANES. 

Only one species has been reported from this district. 

Whooping Ckane —(Gras americana). 

A very large white crane, with dull-red head and black wing quills. The red 
portion, which consists of the top and side of the head and a little along the 
side of the throat, is free from feathers but is covered by a growth of black 

Breeds interior North America, northward to Saskatchewan. Very rare 
straggler in former years. Turnbull states that he saw three off the inlet at 
Beesley’s Point, N. J., in 1857. 


FAMILY RALLIDiE.—TILE RAILS AND COOTS. 

Ten species occur in New Jersey. Only three, however, are of 
very common occurrence, the clapper rail and ^ iiginia tab as 
summer residents and the sora as a transient. 

King Rail—( Rallus elegans). 

A large, brightly-colored, long-billed, cinnamon-redbreasted, olive-brown to 
black-backed, distinctly blotched, fresh-water, marsh rail with sides more or 
less barred with black and white. The wing coverts are brownish-red. 

Breeds in fresh-water marshes, northward to Middle States, casually to 
Wisconsin. Winters in southern United States. 

Summer resident on the fresh-water marshes, but not very common. 


Clapper Rail—( Rallus crepitans). 

A large, pale-colored, olive-gray, salt-marsh rail, with yellowish-brown breast, 
whitish throat, and more or less white-barred belly and sides (mud hen). 

Breeds in Atlantic coast marshes, northward to Long Island, casually to 
Massachusetts. Winters on south Atlantic coast, casually to New Jersey. 

Virginia Rail—( Rallus virginianas). 

A small, common, brightly-colored, short-tailed, long-billed, cinnamon¬ 
breasted, brown-backed, distinctly marked rail of both fresh and salt marshes. 
The sides are somewhat barred with black and white, the wing coverts brownish- 
red, belly like the breast and the throat white. The back proper has very dark 
centers to the feathers. The common evening and morning note of this bird is 
a grunting sound much like that of a hungry pig. 

Breeds in whole of North America to Hudson bay. Winters, southward to 
Guatemala and Cuba. 

Summer resident in fresh marshes and in hogs and swamps along the coast, 
though apparently not in the true salt marshes except in migrations. 
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Two Old, Two Young, Nest and Eggs. Very rare. Found on Brigantine Beach 
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Sora; Carolina Rail; Common Crake — ( Porzana Carolina ). 

A common, short-tailed, short-billed, long-legged, olive-brown marsh bird or 
rail, with many white lines and dashes on the back and wings. The under parts 
are slaty-gray, changing to white near the tail, the flanks being barred with 
black and white. The feathers of the back have darker centers and lighter edges. 

Breeds in temperate North America, from northern United States northward. 
Winters southward to West Indies, middle America and nothern South America. 

Abundant transient on the marshes of the Delaware and other large streams. 

Yellow Rail —(Porzana noveboracensis ). 

A rare, very shy, small, short-billed, much mottled, brownish-yellow rail, with 
the under parts much lighter and less blotched than the back. The feathers of 
the back have almost black centers, ochraceous buff borders and more or less 
of white bars. The sides are barred with dark and white, and the middle of 
the belly is almost pure white. Its notes have been compared to those of the 
frogs. 

Breeds in northern United States to Novia Scotia. Winters southward to 
Cuba. Rare transient. 

Black Rail; Little Black Crake —(Porzana jamaicensis ). 

A rare, very small, short-billed, very dark-colored, somewhat speckled rail. 
Its general color is brownish-black, and the markings are mainly white. There 
is some reddish-brown on the back neck and slate-color on the head and breast. 

Breeds in southern United States to Massachusetts. Winters southward to 
West Indies. Rare transient, apparently rarer than the preceding. Formerly it 
is said to have bred in Cape May county, N. J. 

Corn Crake —(Crex crex ). 

A large, old world, short-billed, brownish-buff rail, with much of brownish- 
red on the wings. The feathers of the back have almost black centers, the sides 
are barred with white and the middle of the belly is wholly white. 

Breeds in northern parts of Eastern Hemisphere. Very rare straggler from 
Europe. Has been found in New Jersey. 

Purple Gallinui.e —(Ionornis martinica ). 

A short-tailed, long-legged, brilliantly purplish-blue, chicken-like marsh bird, 
with very long toes, enabling it to walk on the floating leaves. The back itself 
is a shining olive-green, the under tail coverts white, bill with much red and the 
legs yellow. 

Breeds in tropical and warm temperate America. Very rare straggler fiom 
the south. 

Florida Gallinut.e —(Gallinula galeata ). 

A common, southern, dark slate-colored, chicken-like marsh bird, with long 
toes like the last species. The front half of the bird is nearly black and the 
rest brownish, except the white under tail coverts, edge of wing and streaks 
on the flanks. 

Breeds in New England and British America. Winters in tropical America. 
Regular transient but not very common. 
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American Coot; Mud Hen; Crow “Duck;” Blue Peter— 
(Fulica am-ericana). 

A common, large, noisy, short-tailed, short-billed, long-legged, dark slate- 
colored swimming bird, with white under tail coverts, white bill and blackish 
head and neck. The long toes have broad, scalloped lobes along their edges. 

Breeds in northern United States, northward. Winters, southern United 
States to Central America and West Indies. Transient but apparently not 
very common, though more plentiful in fall than in spring. 


FAMILY PTIALAROPODIDiE.—THE PTIALAROPES. 

Three species have occurred. 

Red Phaxarope ; Gray Phalarope — (Crymophilus fulicarim). 

In summer, a red-bodied, gray-winged, black-backed, small, ocean-swimming 
bird, with much black and white on the head. In winter, a grayish-backed, 
white-bellied bird, with washings of red on head, wings, rump and tail. 

Breeds far northward. Winters southward to the Middle States. Hare 
winter visitant off the New Jersey coast. 

Northern Phalarope; Red-necked Phalarope —( Phalaropus 
lobatus). 

In summer, a common, small, ocean-swimming, slender-billed, brightly- 
marked and colored bird, with much of red, black, white and gray in its 
plumage. In winter, the upper parts are grayish and white. This bird is 
often seen in great numbers on the ocean, scores of miles from shore. 

Breeds far northward. Winters south to Central America (chiefly maritime), 
Bare transient on the New Jersey coast. 


Wilson’s Phalarope—( Steganopus tricolor). 

This inland phalarope has its back ashy-colored, with two stripes extending 
from the bill past the eyes along tlie sides of the back to the rump, black in 
front, changing to chestnut near the tail. Its lower parts are white, with a 
chestnut tint on the sides of the neck. The male is much duller. 

Breeds in interior of North America, northward to Oregon, Saskatchewan, 
Ac. Winters southward to Brazil. 
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FAMILY RECUEVIROSTRIDiE.—THE AVOCETS AND 

STILTS. 


Two species have occurred in our district. 

American Avocet; Blue Stocking — (Recurvirostra ameri- 
cana)- 

A very long-legged, slender-billed, almost wliite-bodied, wading bird, with 
iliu'k wings, having large, white bands formed of the coverts and secondaries. 

Breeds in temperate North America, northward. Winters southward to 
Cuba. Very rare straggler on the New Jersey coast. Formerly it bred regu¬ 
larly in Cape May county and probably at other points. 

Black-necked Stilt; Lawyer; Long-shanks —(Iiimaoitopus 
niexicanus ). 

An exceedingly long-legged, long-billed, black and white, wading bird of the 
shallow ponds. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters to West Indies and northern 
South America. Very rare straggler on the New Jersey coast. Formerly it 
bred there. We know of no recent capture of this species. 


FAMILY SCOLOPACIDAE.—TIIE SNIPE AND SAND¬ 
PIPER. 

Twenty-eight species of this family are found in the district 
under consideration. Only three, however, occur as breeders—the 
woodcock, spotted sandpiper and bartramian sandpiper. 

The following species are regular transients on the coast.: Dow- 
itcher, white-rumped, least, red-backed and semipalmated sand¬ 
pipers, sanderling, greater and lesser yellow-legs and TIudsonian 
curlew, while inland occur the solitary sandpiper and snipe. 

The European woodcock is an accidental straggler inland. 

European Woodcock —(Scolopax rusticola). 

The European woodcock is a larger bird, but similar in appearance to Ameri¬ 
can woodcock. It does not have the three narrow outer primaries. 

Rreeds in northern part of Eastern Hemisphere. Rare straggler from Europe. 
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American Woodcock —(Philohela minor). 

A common, muddy-wood-living, long-billed, short-legged, much-mottled, brown 
snipe, with eyes far back on the head and the back of the crown with two dark 
cross stripes; the three outer primaries are abruptly shorter than the fourth 
and are peculiarly narrow and stiff. 

Breeds in eastern United States to Canada. Winters about the same. Resi¬ 
dent, though much less common in winter. 

Wilson’s Snipe; “English Snipe ”—(Gallinago delicata). 

A common, grassy-meadow-living, long-billed, very much mottled, brownish 
snipe, with a buff breast and white belly. The eyes are above the ears, and the 
mottling of the head is so arranged as to give a central, lengthened, light band 
between two darker ones. 

Breeds in northern United States, northward. Winters, southern United 
States to northern South America. Common transient, frequenting open swamps 
and meadows, both inland and on the coast. Occurs in the spring, March 20th 
to May 10th, and in fall during October. 


Dowitcher; Red-breasted Snipe in summer; Gray Snipe in 
winter— (Macrorliamplius griseus). 

A common, large, shore-living, long-billed, long-legged, generally variegated, 
brownish-bodied snipe, with darker wings, lighter, much-barred tail, and nearly 
white belly. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in gulf States and Mexico, to West Indies 
and South America. Common transient on the New Jersey coast. 

Long-billed Dowitcher; Western Dowitcher; Rod-bellied 
Snipe —(Macrorliamphus scolopacens). 

In winter this bird and the last are practically alike except in size, but :n 
summer the long-billed has the breast and belly more uniformly rufous and the 
sides more heavily barred with black. 

Breeds in northwestern North America. Winters, Mexico to South America. 
Stilt Sandpiper— (Micropalama himantopus). 

A rare, very long-legged, long-billed, very much mottled sandpiper, with the 
center of each of the feathers blackish (in general) and the edges brownish- 
gray. The tail and throat and line over the eye are much lighter. 

Breeds far northward. W inters south to West Indies. Very rare transient 
on the New Jersey coast. 

Knot; Robin Snipe —(Tringa canutus). 

A very largo, and, as usually seen in the United States, mottled, gray- 
backed, white-bellied plover-like sandpiper, with more or less of a red, robin- 
like breast. The back and wings are more beautifully marked in the summer 
than in the winter with black, brown and buff. 

Breeds far northward. Winters nearly throughout the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. Formerly a common transient on the New Jersey coast, but now 
becoming quite rare. 
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Purple Sandpiper —( Tringa maritima). 

A northern sandpiper, with grayish-purple to ashy head, breast and back ; 
white throat, and whitish, somewhat streaked belly. The ashy breast is one of 
the most constant of its peculiarities. 

Breeds far northward. Winters southward to Middle States. Very rare 
winter visitant. 

Pectoral Sandpiper; Krieker; Grass Snipe—( Tringa macu- 
lata). 

A short-necked, mottled, dark-brown-backed, white-bellied, streaky-buff¬ 
breasted sandpiper, until black upper tail coverts slightly tipped with buff. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in South America. Regular transient on 
the New Jersey coast, but apparently not so common as formerly. 

White-rumped Sandpiper — {Tringa fuscicollis). 

A short-billed, dark-brownish-colored, much mottled sandpiper, with white 
upper tail coverts, throat and middle of the belly. 

Breeds far northward. Winters through eastern South America. Transient 
on the New Jersey const, but not very common. 

Least Sandpiper; Meadow Oxeye; Peep— {Tringa minu- 
tilla). 

A common, very small, mottled, brownish-backed sandpiper, with the under 
parts from bill to tail white, streaked with black on the breast. The toes 
without webbing distinguish this species from semipalmated sandpiper. 

Breeds far northward. Winters through South America. Abundant tran¬ 
sient on the New Jersey coast. 

Red-backed Sandpiper; Black Breast in spring; Winter 
Snipe in Autumn— {Tringa alpina pacifica). 

A brownish-red-backed, black-bellied sandpiper, with a spotted-buff bieast 
and a long bill, which is decurved near the tip. In winter it lacks the black 
patch on the belly, and has usually an ash-gray back, a pale-gray, somewhat 
streakish breast and a white belly. 

Breeds far northward. Winters on South Atlantic and gulf coasts. Abund¬ 
ant transient on the New Jersey coast. Some remain all winter. 

Curlew Sandpiper — {Tringa ferruginea). 

A very rare, European, rather long-billed, brick-red-colored sandpiper, with 
black primaries and spotted white tail coverts. In winter it is much grayer. 

Breeds in northern parts of Eastern Hemisphere. \ ery rare straggler on 
the coast. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper; Sand Oxove; Peep (E reunites 
pusillus ). 

A common, very small, short-hilled, mottled, brownish-backed sandpiper, 
with the under parts from chin to tail white, streaked or spotted with black 
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on tho breast. The toes have plain webbing at the base. In winter this bird 
is more ashy. 

Breeds in Labrador to North Alaska. Winters in West Indies to South 
America. Abundant transient on the New Jersey coast. 

Western Sandpiper —( Ereunetes occidentalis). 

This bird is much like the last in every way. In summer it can be dis¬ 
tinguished from it by the brownish-red edgings to the feathers of the back 
and usually, also, by the heavier spots on the breast. In fall and winter the 
best method is by the comparison of the length of the bill. 

Breeds in northwestern North America. Winters in southwestern States to 
Mexico and South America. A straggler from the west, occasionally accom¬ 
panying the preceding during migrations. 

4 

Sanderling; Rudely “Plover;” Surf Snipe —( Calidm 

arenaria ). 

A common, three-toed, beach-living, mottled-brownish sandpiper, with short 
bill and unspotted white belly. In winter the reddish of the back is replaced 
by grayish. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in south Atlantic States to South America. 
Abundant transient on the New Jersey coast, keeping pretty much to the 
beach. 

Marbled Godwit; Brown Marlin — ( Limosa fedoa). 

A veiy large, shy, long-billed, long-legged, generally brownish-red-colored, 
mottled snipe, with the upper parts much darker, usually blackish marbled 
with huffy. 

Breeds in Iowa and Dakota to Alaska. Winters in Guatemala, Mexico and 
Cuba. Bather rare transient on the New Jersey coast, where it seems to have 
been more plentiful formerly. 

Hudsonian Godwit; Ring-tailed Marlin — ( Limosa hcemastica). 

A bird similar to the last, but smaller and with the upper tail coverts white 
and the tail black, with a narrow tip of white. It is rare on the Atlantic 
coast, migrating chiefly through the interior. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in South America. Rather scarce tran¬ 
sient on the coast. 

Greater Iellow-legs; Greater Tell-tale; Bong-legged 
Tattler—( Totanus melanoleucus ). 

A rather common, large, long, yellow-legged, long-billed, mottled, brownish- 
gray- sacked, wbite-rumped snipe, with the white under parts spotted on the 
reast and sides. In winter the back is grayer and the under parts are less 
spotted. 

Breeds in northern North America, southward to Iowa. Winters in south 
Atlantic States to South America. Common transient on the New Jersey coast. 
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Yellow-legs ; Summer Yellow-legs; Lesser Tell-tale—(Lo¬ 
omis flavipes). 

A bird similar in habits and appearance to the greater 1 ^these 

nreciablv smaller, though the legs are proportionately longer. Both of the 
species occur wherever there is water, and during migratmns are abundant, 

though more common on coasts than along rivers. ^ t t0 

Breeds in northern North America. Winters in. south Atlantic States to 

South America. Common transient on the coast. 

Solitary Sandpiper; Solitary Tattler— (Eelodromas soli- 
if! WHS ) 

4 common, small, dark, olive-brown-backed, white-bellied sandpiper, with 
the* neck and back spotted with white. The throat and belly are 
and the sides of head, neck and breast white or slightly huffy, streake 
black In winter the back is less distinctly speckled. _ 

Breeds in northern middle States, northward. Winters m southern States 
and tropical America. Common transient along fresh-water streams and 

swamps. 

Willet —(Symphemia semipalmata). 

■ A large shy brownish-gray-backed, white-bellied snipe, with a distinct, large 
rtto "Sh o» SWi whit, upper tail eevem. It i. t.»»d en both 

f,.pqh and salt-water marshes and shores. 

Breeds in temperate North America, northward to New England and Nova 
ScotiT Winters in West Indies and South America. Not very common and 
round mainly during migrations, though a few still occur all suimnei-a 
Anglesea. Formerly this species was an abundant breeder al a ong 
.Jersey coast. 

p.. T p ,„ ,.' w Sandpiper; Upland “Ptopffl-;” Field “Plove.-;" 
Grass “Plover ”—(Bartramia longicauda). 

A large shy comparatively long-tailed, plain-and-upland-living, beautifully 
mottled buff and dark brown, plover-like sandpiper. The throat, 
under parts are creamy-buff, the sides of head and neck bnghter andAto 
with dark brown, and the breast with some arrow-headed spots of the sa • 

W Breeds in Virginia to Nova Scotia and Alaska. Winters southward to B az 
ancl Peru Rather common summer resident in the interior, but somewhat local 
and Regularly distributed. It occurs also on the coast during migrations. 

Buee-breasted Sandpiper (Tryngites subruficollvs). 

a gmall short-billed, buff-colored, freld-and-grassy-plain-living, plover-like 

i ** - "-'»*■ *»«““ 

wings. A peculiar black speckling on the inner webs of all the primaries 

diS Sf£r r^™l"SSuth America. Very rare transient on 
the New Jersey coast. 
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Spotted Sandpiper; Tilt-up; Teeter Snipe; Peet-weet— 
(Ac tit is macu laria ). 

A common, small, brownish-gi-ay-backed sandpiper, with the white under 
parts everywhere spotted with black. This is an inhabitant of the margins of 
all rivers, ponds and lakes, as well as of the ocean. 

Breeds in whole of North America. Winters in West Indies and Mexico 
to northern South America. Abundant summer resident, generally distributed 
throughout New Jersey, breeding on the coast as well as inland. 

Long-billed Curlew; Sickle-bill— (Numenius longirostris). 

A very large, long-legged, much mottled, dax-k-brown-backed, shoi-e bird, 
with buffy under pai-ts, and a sickle-like, downwardly curved, exceedingly long 
bill. The head and neck are peculiarly streaky. 

Breeds in temperate North America, only so far northward as New Jersey 
on the Atlantic slope. Winters in South Atlantic States and Cuba. A strag¬ 
gler on the New Jersey coast. 

TIudsonian Curlew; Jack Curlew— (Numenius hudsonicus). 

A large, common, much mottled, generally brownish, shore bird, with whitish 
belly, and a long, sickle-like, downwardly curved, slender bill. 

Breeds far northward 1 . Winters in South America. Common transient 
along the New Jersey coast, occurring May 1st to June 1st, and July 15th to 
September 15th. 

Eskimo Curlew ; Small Curlew; Doughbird; Fute— - 
(Numenius borealis). 

A large, slendei’-billed, long-legged, much mottled, brownish c-ui-lew, with 
a decidedly curved bill like the last two species. The under parts are buffy, with 
a darker and a very streaky breast. 

Breeds far nox-thward. Winters in South America. Rare transient on 
the coast. 


FAMILY CIIARADRIIDLE.—THE PLOVERS. 

Seven plovers occur in New Jersey. The Killdeer breeds regu¬ 
larly inland, and the Piping Plover sparingly on the coast. 

Black-bellied Plover; Black-breast; Bull-head Plover; 
Beetle-head— ( Squatarola squataro la ). 

As seen in the autumn and winter in the United States: a short-billed, 
short-tailed, large (for a plover), mottled, grayish-brown, shore bird, with 
grayish or whitish under parts mottled, with more or less of blackish on the 
breast. This is our only plover with a hind toe. During its northward 
migration in the spring, it is found with a more or less complete black breast 
and fore belly. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in Southern Hemisphere. Common tran¬ 
sient on the New Jei-sey coast. 
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American Golden Plover; Greenback—( Oharadrius do- 
minicus). 

As seen in the United States: a short-billed, three-toed, shore bird, with 
the entire upper parts blackish, brightly dotted and marked with golden and 
whitish spots, and the lower parts grayish-white, with brownish streakings on 
the sides. 

Breeds in Arctic America. Winters in South America. Very erratic tran¬ 
sient, rarely seen in spring, but at irregular intervals occur in large flocks in 
the fall. 

Kjlldeer— (zEgialitis vocifera ). 

A common, noisy, active, beautifully marked, short-billed, three-toed, brown- 
hacked, white-bellied plover, with two dark bands across the breast, the upper 
one extending around the neck. The rump is very brightly colored, often 
decidedly red, and the wings have much black and white. The bird is very 
abundant. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters in Southern States to north¬ 
ern South America. Common summer resident throughout the interior of 
New Jersey. 

Semipalmated Plover; Ring-neck— ( 2Egialitis semipalmata). 

A common, short-billed, ashy-brown-backed, white-bellied plover, with a 
rather broad, complete ring of black around the neck, and distinctly marked 
black, white and brown head, including a black band from the eye to the bill. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in West Indies and South America. Very 
common transient on the coast. 

Piping Plover; Pale Ring-neck—( zEgialitis meloda). 

A wary, coast-living, short-billed, ashy-backed, white-bellied plover, with a 
narrow, black collar on the sides, but not complete across the breast, and 
a narrow, black stripe from eye to eye above the forehead. In the winter the 
black is replaced by brownish-gray. 

Breeds on southern coast of Labrador to Virginia. Winters in Atlantic 
States to the West Indies. Transient. This species formerly bred along the 
coast in considerable numbers. 

Belted Piping Plover — (ZEgialitis meloda circumcincta). 

This is much like the last, but has tho black collar complete across the 
breast. 

Breeds in Wisconsin to the Boeky mountains. A straggler from the west. 
Wilson’s Plover — (ZEgialitis wilsonia ). 

A southern, common, brownish-gray-backed, white-bellied plover, with a 
broad, black band across the upper part of the breast and blackish wing quills, 
Tho forehead and line over the eye are white, lores blackish, and a black 
band across the front of the crown. There is more or less complete white band 
across the back neck. 

Breeds on coasts of Virginia and southward. Winters in Mexico and South 
America. Rare straggler on the New Jersey coast, where it probably bred 
occasionally many years ago. 
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FAMILY APHRIZIR/E.—THE TURNSTORES. 

Only one species of this family occurs in our district. 

Ruddy Turnstone ; Calicobaclc; Turnstone — (Arenaria mn- 
rinella). 

A common, shore-living, stout-billed, brightly marked bird, with a back 
marked like calico, and a white belly, with a black breast patch. The center 
of the back, as seen while flying with scapulars separated, is white. 

Breeds far northward. Winters in Southern Hemisphere. Very common 
transient on the New .Tersey coast. 


FAMILY HYEMATOPODIDJE.—THE OYSTER- 
CATCHERS. 


Only one species is found on the Atlantic coast. 

American Oyster-catcher— (Iicematopus palliatus). 

A large, shy, rather solitary, long, red-billed, three-toed, seacoast bird, with 
black head, neck and back and white belly. There is a large, white patch on 
the center of the wing and also on the rump. 

Breeds on coasts of Southern States. Winters in South America and West 
Indies. Very rare straggler on the New Jersey coast, formerly much more 
common. 


FAMILY TETEAOETD/E.—THE GROUSE, QUAIL, ETC. 

Three species formerly occurred in Hew Jersey, one of which, 
Heath Hen, is now extinct. 

Bob White; Quail; Virginia Partridge — (Colinus vvi'gini- 
anus ). 

A common, grass-inhabiting, brownish-mottled, white-throated, game bird, 
with the belly much lighter than the back. The female has a buff throat patch, 
instead of the white of the male. The notes “bob white,” so often heard in the 
spring, are given by this bird. 

Breeds in eastern United Slates to Kansas, southward to Georgia. Winters 
nearly the same. Resident, though much less common than formerly. 
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‘Pheasant 


“Partridge”- 


-( Bonasa, umr 


Ruffed Gko.usb 

JgZZtis) woodland-living, brown-mottled grouse, with h_gl°ssy 

, ,„i raff of fcathera on each side of the neck, and a dark band near the end 
, , i r-uvshaped tail. The male produces a loud drumming non 
t npiSySeating the air with his wings. This bird is called “partridge in 
J Newin-lancf States, and “pheasant” in the Middle and Southern States. 
^ bSs in lasLb United States, lowlands of Massachusetts to upper parts 
of Georgia. Winters the same. 

Pkaieie ITew —(Tympanucltus americanus ). 

Shi' .«tte”1 « the «* «*. -« “ * ■"'“ h « ”*“• 

inflatable yellow skin. 

Heath Hen —( Tympanuchus cupido ). 

This iki< from the lMt ta ttat tie neck tuft. mmM of 1« thou ten 

I’SlS2S I" New deer ^ Wintered tie .erne, *, ««»ot 
in New Jersey. 


FAMILY PH ASI ANTDiE. — TITE PHEASANTS AND 

TURKEYS. 


Put one species occurs in New Jersey. 

Wild Tukkey— (Meledfgris gallopavo). 

A very large broad-tailed, lustrous-plumaged, game bird, with bead and 
A very la^o, " ’ with more or less of erectile processes on tbe 

game bird of wooded regions is the original of tbe domestic lace, 

“1oS#.VXtt „« States. Winters 1 tie ..me. Resident, 
blit now not found in New -Teise-y. 


FAM 


ILY colum.bi.dht—the pigeons. 


Only one species is of regular occurrence. 

Passenger Pigeon; Wild Pigeon —(Ectopistes migratorius ). 

A lnvtvp long-tailed, slate-blue-backed pigeon, with the lower parts chestnut- 
iridescence. 
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Bred formerly at various localities in eastern North America. Wintered 
in eastern United States. Very rare .straggler, if no-t extinct. Was common • 
migrations. u ln 

Mourning Dove; Wild Dove; Turtle Do ve—(Zenaidura 
macroura ). 

A very common, pointed-tailed, brownish-backed, ground dove, with brownish 
to yellow or buff under parts. The sides of neck are brightly iridescent with 
a small, black mark below the ear. Tail feathers with a black bar arid fhn 
outer (under) ones tipped with white. 

Breeds in whole of temperate North America, north to Canada. Winters 
ui Middle States to Panama. Common summer resident, occurring also in 
Vi inter in the southern counties of New Jersey. 


Ground Dove— (Coluvibigallina passerina terrestris). 

A common very small, southern, ground-living, grayish-olive-backed, pur- 
plish-red-bellted dove, with a gloss of blue on the head and neck. 

Breeds in Atlantic States to northern South America. Winters the same 
Accidental straggler from the south. 


FAMILY CATHARTIDHC.—THE AMERICAN 
VULTURES. 


But one species of this family occurs. 

Turkey Vulture; Turkey Buzzard— (Cathwries auro). 

A very large black bird, with bare neck and head, seen abundantly in the 
Southern States, soaring in graceful circles with outstretched wings, throughout 

bd-S' 1^ t th6 ° f the 1,ead and neck and the base of the bill are 
1 ° d ', The tad rounded and the nostril large and broad. The edges of the 

glossy-black feathers are brownish. 

Breeds in southern Middle States, southward. Winters about the same 
Common summer resident throughout southern New Jersey. 


FAMILY FALL OF I ILF.—THE IIAWIvS AND EAGLES. 

Fifteen species of this family occur in New Jersey. The marsh 
sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, red-tailed, red-shouldered, broad-winged 
imd sparrow hawks and the bald eagle are residents, 
though several are much more plentiful in winter. The sharp- 
s tinned} Cooper’s and sparrow hawks are the most generally dis- 
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tvibntecl breeders. The pigeon, duck and rough-legged hawks 
are regular visitants in winter, while the fish hawk is a common 
summer resident on the coast. The remaining species are irregular 
stragglers. 


Swallow-tailed Kite —(Elanoides forficatus). 

A beautiful, large, glossy, bluish-black kite, with the head, rump and under 
parts white and the tail deeply forked. The neck and under wing coverts are 
also white. Common in south. 

Breeds in tropical America and northward on the Atlantic coast. Winters 
in tropical America. Rare stragglers from the south. 


Marsh Hawk; Marsh Harrier—( Circus hudsonius). 

A large, common, ashy-colored or gray hawk, with white tail coverts and 
white belly, spotted or barred with reddish. The primaries are blackish and the 
tail is silver-gray, irregularly barred with blackish. 

Breeds in whole of North America. Winters southward to Panama. Resi¬ 
dent, but most numerous during migrations. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk —(.Accipiter velox). 

A common, long, square-tailed, medium-sized, dark-brownish or slate-colored 
hawk, with much-barred, buffy under parts. The tail has blackish crossbars 
and a white tip ; the primaries are also barred with blackish. 

Breeds in whole of North America. Winters southward to Guatemala. Com¬ 
mon resident throughout New Jersey. 


Cooper's Hawk —(Accipiter cooperi ). 

A hawk similar to the last, but larger and with a decidedly rounded tail. It 
is a dark-brown hawk, with grayish-and-brownish-spotted under parts. In habits 
and food, it is much like the sharp-shinned hawk. 

Breeds in whole of temperate North America. Winters about the same. 
Common resident, especially abundant during the fall migration. 

American Goshawk —(Accipiter atricdjmllus). 

A large, dark, slate-colored hawk, with grayish wavy bars on a white ground 
on all the lower parts. The head is blackish and has a white line over the eye, 
and the throat and breast are somewhat streaked with blackish. 

Breeds in northern North America north of United States. Winters south¬ 
ward to Middle States. Rare winter visitant. 

Red-tailed Hawk; Hen Hawk; Chicken Hawk ( Buteo 
borealis). 

A common, mottled, brownish hawk, with a bright, brick-red tail; the tail 
feathers are tipped with white and have a dark bar near the tip; under parts 
nearly white, with many brownish streaks, especially on the upper breast. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters the same. Common resident, but 
most abundant in winter. 
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Red-shotjlkered TIawk— Misapplied names: Hen Hawk • 
Chicken Hawk —(Buteo lineatus). 

A common hawk, with much brownish-red on head, shoulders, breast and 
belly. The tail and primaries are black, with broad bars of white. The throat 
is streaked with blackish, and the breast and belly are much barred with white 
or whitish. 

Breeds in eastern North America to Canada. Winters more southerly. 
Resident, but most abundant in winter. 


Broad-winged Hawk —(Buteo platypterus ). 

A dark-colored hawk, with grayish tail, crossed by two broad, dark bars; 
under parts brownish, heavily barred. The primaries are without reddish 
markings and the three outer ones are notched on the inner web. 

Breeds in eastern North America, north to New Brunswick. Winters south¬ 
ward to northern South America. Rather rare visitant. 

American Rough-legged Hawk —(Archibuteo lagopus sanrti - 

johannis ). 

A large, dark-brownish hawk, with rough, feathered legs and the under parts 
spotted with black and buffy. Tire basal half of the tail is almost white and 
the rest very dark, but usually showing two or three grayish bars. The spotted 
under parts form a dark band across the belly. This rather sluggish, low- 
flying, almost exclusively mouse-eating hawk, is more nocturnal in its habits 
than any other of our species. 

Breeds chiefly north of United States. Winters southward to Middle States. 
Winter visitant, almost entirely restricted to the marshes bordering our larger 
streams. 

Golden Eagle —(Aquila clirysaetos ). 

A very large, blackish-brown bird, with lighter, almost golden, back head and 
back neck ; base of the tail, for more than half its length, is white, and the tarsus 
is white-feathered to the toes. 

Breeds in northern parts of Northern Hemisphere. Winters the same. Ir¬ 
regular straggler in winter. 

Bald Eagle —(Ilciliajetus le . ucocephalus '). 

A very large, dark-colored eagle, with white head, neck and tail. This adult 
condition is not reached till the third year; before this, the whole plumage is 
nearly black, but white mottlings gradually appear on the portions that finally 
become entirely white. The lower part of the tarsus is bare of feathers and is 
covered with numerous rounded scales. 

Bieeds in whole of North America. Winters the same. Resident, though 
most frequently seen during migrations. 


Duck Hawk; Peregrine Falcon ; Great-footed Hawk — (Falco 
peregrinus ana-tum). 

A dark, bluish-slate-colored hawk, with the under parts cream-buff, much 
spotted with black, except on the breast; tail indistinctly barred with blackish 
and tipped with a narrow, white band. 
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Breeds in northern North America, south to the Middle States. Winters 
southward to Central America. Winter visitant, but not common, except along 

the coast. 

Pigeon Hawk; American Merlin—( Fcdco columbarium). 

A small, slate-blue hawk, with all the under parts light creamy or brownish, 
much streaked with dark ; tail with three or four broad, lighter-colored bars, 
ami the neck usually with a rusty collar. The primaries are barred with white. 
The pigeon hawk has a resemblance to the wild pigeon both when perching and 
when in flight. 

Breeds chiefly north of the United States. Winters southward to northern 
South America. Rather rare winter visitant. 

American Sparrow TIawk; Musty-crowned Falcon; Killy 
IIawk —( Falco sparvenus ). 

A common, beautiful little hawk, with much chestnut on back aud tail, and 
usually on crown also. The wings are slaty-blue, with black and white barred 
primaries, and the tail lias a black band near the white tip. The white cheek 
lias a black patch both in front and behind it. The under parts are huffy, 
very heavily streaked with darker in the female. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters southward to northern South 
America. Abundant resident, breeding throughout. 

American Osprey; Eisli Hawk —(Pcmdion lialiaetus carolin - 

ensis ). 

A large, blackish-backed, wliite-bellied bird, with much white on top of head 
and upper neck. Tail with six to eight obscure bands, more distinct below. It 
is seen flying slowly over the water of our coasts, watching for the fish which 
form its only food. When its prey is seen, it closes its wings and drops with 
wonderful velocity into the water and generally it secures the fish observed. 

Breeds in temperate and tropical America, to Hudson bay. Winters on coasts 
of Atlantic States, southward. Summer resident all along the New Jersey 
coast, being most plentiful in Ocean and Cape May counties. 


FAMILY ST RIGIDHI.—THE BARE OWLS. 


Only one species occurs in North. America. 

Barn Owl— (Strix pratincola). 

A large, night-flying, monkey-faced, black-eyed, brownish owl, with fine 
mottlings of white and black, and no ear tufts. 

Breeds in southern United States, not ranging above the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters the same. Resident, but not above the Carolinian fauna, except as a 
straggler. Breeds regularly in suitable places in southern New Jersey being 
especially common at all seasons on the Delaware meadows below Philadelphia. 
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FAMILY BUBOXIDiE.—THE IIORXED OWLS, ETC. 

Xine sjDecies of this family occur in Xew Jersey. Tlie long¬ 
eared, short-eared, barred, screech and great horned owls are 
residents, though all of them are more common in winter. The 
other species are all visitors from farther north, the Acadian owl 
being of the most regular occurrence. 

American Long-eared Owl—(A sio wilsonianus ). 

A large, common, night-flying, long-eared, brownish, mottled owl, with the 
lower parts lighter, streaked on the breast and barred on the belly. The ear 
tufts are an inch or more long, nearly black, with a light border. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters the same. Resident, but 
apparently not very common. 


Short-eared Owl —(Asio acciintrinus). 

A large, ochraceous, brown-mottled and streaked, marsh-living owl, with ear 
tufts so small as often to lie unnoticed. There is much of buffy tints, especially 
on the lower parts, which are streaked on both breast and belly. 

Breeds nearly cosmopolitan. Winters the same. Resident in suitable 
places, though much more common in winter, when it sometimes occurs in 
large colonies. 

Barred Owl; Hoot Owl; American Wood Owl — ■(Syrnium 
nebulosum). 

A large, night-flying, much barred, brownish, hooting owl, without ear 
tufts. The cross bars are fine and numerous on all parts of this bird, except 
the belly and sides, which are white, broadly streaked with blackish. Most 
owls have light, usually yellow eyes, but the barred owl’s eyes are nearly 
black. 

Breeds in eastern North America, southern Canada to Georgia. Winters 
about the same. Rare winter vistant in the vicinity of Philadelphia, though 
more common in the wilder paits of the country. It is said to breed in the 
mountain forests, and, perhaps, also in the New .Tersey pine barrens. 

Great Gray Owl; Spectral Owl —(Scotiaptex cinerea). 

A northern, very large, yellow-eyed, ashy-brown, mottled owl, without ear 
tufts. The under parts are pale gray, streaked on the breast, and barred on 
the belly and sides with dark brown. 

Breeds in extreme northern parts of North America. Winters southward 
to northern United States. Very rare winter visitant. 

Saw-whet Owl; Acadian Owl — (Nyctala acadica). 

A very small, yellow-eyed, night-flying, brownish-mottled owl, without ear 
tufts. The head is finely streaked and the back spotted with white. The 
under parts are white, heavily streaked with light and dark brown. 
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Group of Screech Owls and Young under Globe No. 43. 
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Breeds in northern United States and British America. Winters southward 
m Middle States. Bare winter visitant. 

Sckeecii Ow —(Megascops asio). 

A very common, small, night-flying owl, with conspicuous ear tufts, and 
"' ird, whistling notes. It is found in varieties of two colors, distinctly reddish 
iml distinctly grayish. The back is finely streaked and dappled; the under 
pints nro white streaked; blotched and barred with dark colors, giving them 
» variegated appearance. 

Breeds in eastern North America, British Provinces to upper South Atlantic 
"td Gulf States. Winters the same. Abundant resident, breeding throughout. 

Great Horned Owl; Iloot Owl; Cat Owl —( Bubo virgin t- 
anus). 

A very large, yellow-eyed, long-eared, finely mottled, brownish owl, usually 
marked w ith a white collar. The under parts are reddish huff, barred with 
black. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters the same. Resident rather com- 
""'ti in the wilder parts of the country, but rare in the settled districts. 

Snowy Ow (Nydea nyctea ). 

■V very large, mottled, white owl, with densely feathered feet and no ear tufts. 

Breeds in extreme northern parts of North America. Winters southward, 
sometimes to Middle United States. Winter visitant, most frequent along the 
coast. 

American Hawk Owl; Day Owl —(Surnia ulula caparoch). 

A medium-sized, day-flying, much-mottled, grayish-brown owl, with a long 

founded tail and no ear tufts. The breast and belly are regularly barred 
A11 11 r °ddish-black upon a white ground; across the upper breast there is a 
"" ir " or less perfect dark band. The upper parts of the back and head arc 
marked with round white spots. 

Breeds in northern North America. Winters southward to northern border 

nited States. Very rare winter visitant. 


FAMILY CUCULIDyE.—the cuckoos. 

1 '"'y two species of Cuckoos occur regularly in New Jersey. 


Yell 

t«s) 


•low-billed Cuckoo; Rain “Crow”— (Coccyzus ameri- 

- h 

.common, lon 8. slender, long-tailed, brownish-gray bird, with a slender. 
_. A' 11 nni1 conspicuously white-tipped outer tail feathers. The under pa 
whitish, the wings have much cinnamon color and the under mandible is 

'W at base. 
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Breeds northward to Canada and westward to the plains. Winters in West 
Indies, eastern Mexico and Costa Rica. Common summer resident, generally 
distributed and breeding regularly. 

Black-killed Cuckoo—( Coccyzus arythrophtlialinus). 

A bird similar to the last in form, colors and habits, but with less white and 
no black on the tail, the under mandible black, and no cinnamon on the wings. 
The voice is less harsh. 

Breeds northward to Labrador and Manitoba and westward to the Rocky 
mountains. Winters in West Indies, Mexico, to northern South America. Sum¬ 
mer resident. 


FAMILY ALCEDIN IDLE.—THE KINGFISHERS. 
Represented in eastern North America by hut one species. 


Belted Kingfisher—( Ceryle alcyon). 

A noisy, short-tailed, large-straight-billed, crested, blue-backed bird, with 
white lower parts and bluish band across the breast. The wing quills and tail 
feathers are black, more or less blotched and barred with white. 

Breeds throughout North America. Winters in Middle States (casually), 
southward to Panama. Common summer resident, generally distributed along 
rivers and creeks. 


FAMILY PIC1DJE.—THE WOODPECKERS. 


Of the eight species of Woodpeckers found in New Jersey, three 
are generally distributed: The downy woodpecker and flicker 
being abundant and the hairy woodpecker less common. The 
red-headed woodpecker is irregularly distributed, being a com¬ 
mon breeder in some districts and very rare in others. The yellow- 
bellied sapsucker is a common migrant. Of the remaining species, 
the pileated woodpecker is almost entirely restricted to the moun¬ 
tains and forests, while the red-bellied and red-cockaded species 
are mere stragglers in New r Jersey. 

H airy Woodpecker—( Dryobates villosus). 

A small, white-spotted woodpecker, with much black on the upper parts 
and white below. The white spots of the wings give them a barred appearance 
when the bird is at rest, and the white of the center of the back forms a longi¬ 
tudinal band ; the head has streaks of black and white. The male has a scarlet 
patch on the nape. 

Breeds in eastern United States, except the south Atlantic States. Winters 
about the same. Resident, most abundant in the mountains and the wilder 
sections of the country. 
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Downy Woodpecker —( Dryobates pubescens mediaruus). 

A smaller, more common woodpecker than the last, but with almost the same 
arrangement of colors. This species has the white of the under tail feathers 
cross-barred with black. 

Breeds throughout eastern North America. Winters about the same. Abund¬ 
ant resident. 

Red-cockaded Woodpecker, —( Dryobates borealis). 

A small, southern “ladder-backed” woodpecker, with white sides to the head 
and a scarlet tuft of feathers on each side of the crown, back of the eyes and 
above the white cheeks. The female lacks the scarlet. 

Breeds in Southern States, eastern Texas to North Carolina, and occasionally 
farther north. Winters the same. A very rare straggler from the south. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker —( Sphyrapicus varius). 

A small, rather common, scarlet-crowned, mottled-backed, yellowish-bellied 
woodpecker, with much white on the wings and black on the breast. The 
mottling of the back is of black and yellowish. The wings are black, with many 
spots of white on the quills, and the coverts are mainly white. The tail is more 
or less barred with black and white. The male has a red throat and the female 
a white one. 

Breeds in northern United States, northward. Winters in Potomac valley, 
south. Occasionally farther north. Common transient visitant and occasional 
winter resident. 

Pileated Woodpecker; Logcock— ( Ceophlaeus pileatus). 

A large, southern, red-crested, black-bodied, dark-billed woodpecker, with the 
sides of the head and the neck mainly white. When flying much white can be 
seen on the wings as the basal half of the feathers is white. The female lacks 
red on the fore part of the crown. 

Breeds in forest regions throughout North America. Winters same. Very 
rare straggler in New Jersey. A few still breed in the dense swamps of southern 
New Jersey. 

Red-headed Woodpec k er —( Melanerpes eryUvrocephalus ). 

A common, medium-sized, black-backed, white-rumped, white-bellied wood¬ 
pecker, with the whole head and neck bright red. The secondary quills are 
white, forming a large white wing patch. 

Breeds in eastern United States, but rare east of the Hudson and Delaware 
•rivers. Winters irregularly throughout the breeding range, but mainly in the 
Southern States. Summer resident, but of irregular distribution. 

Red-bellied "Woodpecker— ( Melanerpes carolinus). 

A southern, medium-sized, "ladder-backed,” whitish-bellied woodpecker, with 
the crown and back neck bright scarlet, and the breast and belly often tinged 
with red. The black and white bars of the back and wings are numerous and 
distinct. 

Breeds in Southern States, rare north of Chesapeake bay. Winters about the 
same. Rare and irregular straggler, occurring mostly in winter. 
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Flickeb; Golden-winged Woodpecker; Yellow-hammer; 
Pigeon Woodpecker; High-hole; Tucker; Olape —(Colaptes 
auratus luteus). 

A common, brown-backed, white-rumped woodpecker, with a scarlet band 
across the back of the head, a golden lining to the wings and tail, a black cres¬ 
cent on the breast below the reddish throat, and a light-colored belly, thickly 
spotted with round black dots. 

Breeds in eastern North America, westward to the plains. Winters mainly 
south of the Middle States. Abundant summer resident. A few also occur every 
winter in southern New Jersey. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDiE.—TTIE GOATSUCKERS. 

Only three species, if chuck-will’s widow is given, occur in the 
district under consideration. 

Chuck-will’s Widow— ( Antrostomus carolinensis ). 

A large, finely mottled, brownish bird, resembling the whip-poor-will, with¬ 
out any pure white markings. The mouth is very large, and the rictal bristles 
long and with hair-like branches for half their length. 

Said to have been seen in New Jersey. Accidental. 

Whip-poob-will — (Antrostomus vociferus ). 

A bird similar to tlie chuck-will’s widow, but smaller; the male is marked 
with a pure white collar, and the end half of each of the three outer tail 
feathers is white. This bird flies and makes its whippoorwill notes after 
sunset and before sunrise. 

Breeds in Virginia to Nova Scotia, westward. Winters in Gulf States to 
Mexico and Guatemala. Common transient, breeding along the mountains 
and in the wilder secluded parts of southern New Jersey. 

YiGHTHAWK; Bull-hat—( Chordeiles virginianus ) . 

A bat-like, night and evening-flying, dark-colored, finely mottled bird, with 
conspicuous white patches at about the middle of the wings, looking like 
holes when the bird is flying. It differs from the foregoing species in flying 
high in the air and in having almost no rictal bristles. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters in West Indies and Mexico to 
South America. Summer resident, generally distributed through the open 
country. In August the nighthawks collect in large flocks before passing 
southward. 
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FAMILY MICROPODIILE.—THE SWIFTS. 

Only one sjtecies occurs. 

Chimney Swift; Chimney Swallow — (Chcetura pelagica). 

An ashy-black bird, resembling the swallow, with very long wings and 
short, rounded, spiny-tipped tail. In certain places, where large, unused chim¬ 
neys are found, great flocks of these birds will be seen in the early morning, 
flying out from the chimney top and 1 starting on their day’s work of ridding 
the air of flying insects. 

Breeds in Virginia to Canada. Winters south to the United States. Abund¬ 
ant summer resident everywhere. 


FAMILY TROCHILIDrE.—THE HUMMINGBIRDS. 
Only one species occurs. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird—( Trochilus colubris ). 

A minute, long-billed, narrow-winged, greenish-colored bird, seen hovering 
suspended over flowers or flitting rapidly from plant to plant. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to Canada. Winters south to 
Cuba. Common summer resident. 


I: 


FAMILY TYRAFFIDTE.—THE TYRANT FLY¬ 
CATCHERS. 


Of the Flycatchers, nine species occur in Few Jersey. The 
pewee, wood pewee, kingbird, crested and Acadian flycatchers are 
common breeders. The last is restricted to the southern counties, 
and is replaced farther north by the least flycatcher. The yellow- 
bellied flycatcher is a migrant species, while the Traill’s and olive- 
sided flycatchers are of still less frequent occurrence. 

Fork-tailed Flycatcher—( Milvulus tyrannus ). 

This is a beautiful, tropical American bird, which has accidentally wandered 
to various parts of the United States, to New .Jersey and other States. 

Breeds in Mexico to South America. One specimen was secured by 
Audubon near Camden. 
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Scissor-tailed Flycatcher—( Muscivorct forficata). 

A beautiful, ashy-colored, small bird, having a deeply-forked, black tail, 
and rosy or white edgings and scarlet patches on the sides of the body. 

Breeds in Mexico and southwestern United States. An accidental strag¬ 
gler. One specimen was secured by Dr. C. C. Abbott, April 15th, 1872, near 
Trenton, N. J. 

Kingbird ; Bee Martin — (Tyrannus tyrannus ). 

A pale, slate-colored Kingbird, with nearly white under parts and black tail 
tipped with a broad band of white. The under parts have a wash of gray on 
the breast. The adult has a concealed orange-red patch on the crown: this 
is lacking in the young. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters in West Indies, Mexico and 
northern South America. Very common summer resident, generally dis¬ 
tributed. 

Arkansas Kingbird—( Tyrannus verticalis). 

An olive-backed, yellow-bellied, ashy-headed kingbird, with a blackish, square 
tail, without whitish tip. The outer web of the outer tail feathers entirely 
white, and the under wing coverts yellow, like the belly. 

Breeds in western North America. Eastward, throughout the plains. One 
specimen secured near Moorestown, Camden county, New Jersey, many years 
ago. 


Crested Flycatcher; Great-crested Flycatcher —(. Myiarchus 
crinitus ). 

A crested, greenish-olive bird, with brown on head and wings and chestnut 
on tail. Lower parts yellow, except the ashy throat and breast. Two yellowish 
wing bars. This is a common woodland bird, of quarrelsome nature, with a 
loud, piercing voice. 

Phoebe ; Pewee —( Sayornis phcebe). 

A common, crested, dull, olive-brown bird, having the lower parts dull white, 
with the breast tinged with brownish-gray. The head is darker, almost blackish, 
the belly has a very slight tint of yellow, aud the eye has a whitish ring around 
it. The name is derived from the sound of its note, which is uttered in a harsh 
and abrupt manner. 

Breeds in eastern North America, north of the Gulf States. Winters in 
Southern States to Cuba. Abundant summer resident. Occasional specimens 
have been seen during winter—January 1st, 1SS4, &c. 


Olive-sided Flycatcher—( Contopus borealis). 

A dusky, olive-brown bird, with the lower parts white, except the olive- 
brown sides, which give it its name. The wing bars are very inconspicuous, 
and there are curious tufts of fluffy feathers on the flanks, nearly white in color. 

Breeds in Canadian zone, northward. Winters in Mexico and northern South 
America. Very rare migrant. 
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Wood Pewee —(Coniopus virens). 

A dusky, olive-brown-backed, whitish-bellied bird, with the head, wings and 
tail blackish. The middle of the belly is yellowish, a ring around the eye, white, 
and the two wing bars whitish. This is a very dark, almost fuscous-backed 
bird 1 , while the yellowish-white under parts have some gray on the sides of 
throat and breast. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to Canada. Winters in eastern 
Mexico'and Guatemala. Abundant summer resident. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher —(Empidonax flaviventris). 

A small, dark, olive-green-backed, yellow-bellied flycatcher, with the yellow 
breast, sides and throat washed with much olive-green. The wings and tail are 
blackish, and the two wing bars whitish. This has more sulphur-yellow on the 
lower parts than any other of our flycatchers. No other eastern species has 
yellow of any shade on the throat. 

Breeds in northern border of United States, northward. Winters in eastern 
Mexico to Panama. Bather rare migrant in New Jersey. 

Green-crested Flycatcher; Acadian Flycatcher—( Empi- 
donax virescens ). 

A slightly-crested, dull-greenish-olive flycatcher, with the lower parts yel- 
lowisli-white, and the distinct wing bars also yellowish-white. The breast 
has a slight tinge of green, the throat is white, and the wings and tryl are black¬ 
ish. The upper mandible is black, and the lower one flesli-colored. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to the upper limit of the Caro¬ 
linian zone. Winters in eastern Mexico. Common summer resident through¬ 
out southeastern and southern New Jersey. 


Traill's Flycatcher —(Empidonax traillii). 

A small, western, slightly-crested, olive-brown flycatcher, with ash-gray breast 
and sides, pale-yellow belly and two whitish wing bars. The wings and tail are 
blackish, the throat pure white and the under mandible flesh-color or whitish. 
It has more of a brownish shade than any other of our flycatchers. 

Breeds in northern border of eastern United States, northward. Winters in 
Mexico to northern South America. A rare transient visitant. 

Least Flycatcher —(Empidonax minimus). 

A very small, common, olive-backed, whitish-bellied flycatcher, with grayish 
breast and sides and whitish wing bars. The lower mandible is brown, and 
there is almost no yellow on the belly. This is the smallest of the flycatchers. 

Breeds in eastern North America from Alleghanian zone northward. Winters 
in Mexico 1 to Panama. A regular, though not abundant transient. 
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FAMILY A L AUDI D/E.—TIIE I.ARKS. 

A single American species of lark occurs in New Jresey, which 
is a winter resident. 

IIorked Lark; Shore Lark —( Otocoris alpestris ). 

A chocolate-backed, ground-running, mainly winter bird, with distinct black 
and yellow marks on the head and breast. The under parts are whitish, and 
the black .tail feathers are somewhat margined with white. The black mark 
from the bill to the eye and then downward along the side neck, and the black 
breast patch, can generally be seen, though in winter there is a veiling of the 
black by whitish tips to the feathers. The Horned Larks are usually found in 
flocks along the seacoast and in the open tracts of the interior. 

Breeds in Labrador; Hudson bay. Winters to the Carolinas (southward). 
Regular winter resident along the New Jersey coast and Delaware bay in im¬ 
mense flocks. 


FAMILY COEYIILE.—THE CEOWS AND JAYS. 

Five species of the crow family occur in the region covered hv 
the present list. Of these the common crow and blue jay are 
everywhere resident and are the only abundant species. The fish 
crow is a summer resident, on the coast, while the raven is rar>. 
The Canada jay is a very rare straggler. 


Blue Jay— (Cyanocitta cristata). 

A very common, large, noisy, crested, brightly-marked, blue bird, with white 
throat, belly and tips of outer tail feathers. The wings and tail are barred with 
black, and the neck has a black collar. This very beautiful species has more 
bad traits than can here be mentioned—among them are its fondness for eggs 
and nestlings. It has many notes of its own, and is a mimic, imitating the 
notes of a number of other birds. - 

Bleeds in eastern North America, north of Florida. Winters about the sann 
Resident. 

Canada Jay; Whisky Jack: Gray Jay —(Perisoreus cana¬ 
densis). 

A laige, northern, loose-piumaged, gray bird, with the head mainly white, 
except the nape, which is blackish. The throat and sides of the neck are white, 
and the gray quills of the wings and tail are somewhat tipped with white. 

Breeds in northern New England. Winters southward. Very rare straggler 
in winter. 
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Blue Jays, Nest and Eggs in Globe No. 49. 
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Northern Raven ; Raven—( Corvus corax principalis). 

A somewhat rare, very large, crow-like, black bird, twice the size of the common 
crow. The black everywhere shows bluish, metallic reflections. The feathers 
of the throat are narrow, pointed and peculiarly independent of each other, not 
blended as is usually the case. When seen with crows, ravens can readily be 
recognized by the great difference in size, but when seen alone there is difficulty 
in distinguishing them, as the distance they are away is not easily determined. 


American Crow —(Corvus americanus). 

A very abundant, large, black bird, which is found in flocks everywhere, and 
can be recognized by its call notes of “caw-w, eaw-w.” The crow has few 
friends, and were it not for his remarkable ability to escape the gunner, would 
soon become extinct. In the winter the crows roost in immense colonies in 
particular placed; during the day they forage for food over a great extent of 
country, but at night all return to the regular place for rest. 

Breeds in eastern North America, except Florida and the Arctic regions. 
Winters mainly south of New England. 


Fish Crow —(Corvus ossifragus). 

Almost exactly like the last, but smaller. This is a brighter, cleaner, 
smoother-})lumaged bird, with more metallic-purplish reflections on the back and 
somewhat greenish ones below. 

Breeds on Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Winters about the same. Breeds regu¬ 
larly along the New Jersey coast, and seems to be partially resident. 


FAMILY ICTERILLE.—THE ORIOLES. 

Ten species of Icteridce are included in the avifauna of eastern 
New Jersey. Six of these breed generally throughout the State 
the grackle, red-winged blackbird, meadowlark, cowbird, orchard 
tmd Baltimore orioles, the first three being the most abundant. 
Three species are transient—the bobolink, which occurs mostly 
along the large river and coast marshes, and the bronzed grackle 
and rusty blackbird, neither of which is very common. The yel¬ 
low-headed blackbird is an accidental straggler. The meadowlark 
is resident in the southern parts of New Jersey, and the rusty 
blackbird, red-winged blackbird, cowbird and purple grackle 
occur irregularly during winter. 

Bobolink; Reedbird; Ricebird— (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). 

Male in spring. A common meadow blackbird, with white rump and 
shoulders; golden-brown on the back of the head, and acute-tipped tail 
feathers. Female (also male in the autumn) much like au olive-colored, 
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streaky sparrow, with huffy belly, but with pointed tips to its tail feathers- 
wings and tail blackish-brown, the back streaked black and buffy-olive; crown 
blackish, with a lighter central stripe, and all under parts buffy, slightly 
streaked on the sides. 

Breeds in northern portion of eastern United States and southern Canada. 
Winters in West Indies and South America. Regular migrant, occurring in 
large flocks. The bobolink is a regular breeder in the northern parts of New 
Jersey, but seems to be irregularly distributed. 

Cowbird; Com- Blackbird—( Molothrus ater). 

A common, small, brown-headed blackbird, with feathers having a metallic 
gloss. 

Breeds in United States and southern Canada. Winters in Southern States 
and Mexico. Common throughout, from April to October, in small flocks. 
At Cape May, N. .T., the cowbird has been found, in January, associating with 
the flocks of red-winged blackbirds, and it probably winters in other suitable 
localities in the southern part of the State. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird— ( Xanthoceplialus xanthocep- 
Tvalus). 

A western, ground-living, orange-yellow-headed blackbird, with a blotch of 
white near the bend of the wing. The breast and neck are also yellow, but the 
lores and chin are black. 

Breeds on marshes of western United States. An accidental straggler from 
the west. 

Red-m'jnold Blackbird ; Swamp Blackbird—( Agelaius pho> 
niceus ). 

A very common, middle-sized blackbird, with the bend of the wing bright 
red. The red of the wing shades off to a buff. 

Breeds nearly throughout temperate North America. Winters mostly south 
of the Middle States. Abundant summer resident. They collect in flocks on 
the litei marshes during the latter part of July and generally depart by 
Xovember 1st. though occasional flocks are seen on the Delaware marshes anil 
in southern New Jersey during the winter. 

Meadowlark ; Fieldlark—( Sturnella magna ). 

A somewhat large, common, ground-living, speckled-brown-backed, yellow- 
bellied bird, with a crescent-shaped black spot on the breast and white under 
tail feathers. This is an abundant bird of the fields, meadows and marshes. 
Its notes vary much for locality and season, as well as individually, and many 
attempts have been made to write out, in syllables and musical notes, its 
song. 

Breeds in eastern North America, northward to Canada. Winters in Middle 
States, mainly along the coast and large river valleys, southward. Common 
resident, in winter, mainly restricted to the marshes of the Delaware river 
and the New Jersey coast, where they collect in large flocks, spreading back 
into the uplands about the 1st of March. 
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Orchard Oriole—( Icterus spurius ). 

A bright-cliestnut-bodied bird! with black bead, upper back, wings and tail. 
The black of the head extends to the breast. As its name indicates, it is 
generally to be found among orchard trees, but any separated trees of our lawns 
and parks suit it as well. 

Breeds in eastern United States. Winters in Mexico to Panama. Common 
summer resident. 

Baltimore Oriole; Firebird; Hangnest; Golden “Robin” 
—(Icterus galbula). 

A beautiful, orange-red-bodied bird, with black head, upper back and wings. 
The tail is orange, with some black near the base, and the wings have some 
white on the coverts and quills. This birds weaves a wonderful hanging nest 
'of fibers, which it usually places near the ends of limbs twenty to forty feet 
from the ground, e 

Breeds northward to New England and Ontario; westward to the plains. 
Winters in Mexico to Panama. Common summer resident; arriving about 
May 1st and departing late in August. This species seems to be more abun¬ 
dant in the norther portions of New Jersey. 

Rusty Blackbird ; Rusty Grackle—( Scolecophagus carol inns ). 

A common, medium-sized, glossy, bluish-black bird (in spring), with ail the 
tail feathers of nearly equal length. In the autumn and winter the black is 
much hidden by the rusty-brown tips to the feathers. 

Breeds on northern boundary of the eastern United States, northward. 
Winters mostly south of the Middle States. Transient, occurring mainly along 
the river marshes. 

Purple Grackle; Crow Blackbird —( Quiscalus quiscula.) 

A common, large, iridescent blackbird, with brilliant metallic reflections 
of greens and blues, arranged in bars oil the back, rump and belly. 

Breeds on Atlantic slope of United States, from southern New England, 
southward. Winters mainly south of the Middle States. Abundant summer 
resident, breeding in communities. 


Boat-tailed Grackle—( Quiscalus major). 

A very large, southern, beautifully metallic, bluish-black bird, with the 
head and breast more purplish and the wings and tail less so. 

Breeds in Southern States, northward to Cape Charles, Virginia. Winters 
in southern United States. Very rare straggler from the south. 
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FAMILY FRINGILLILLE.—THE FINCHES. 

Thirty-seven species and sub-species of the finch family occur 
in New Jersey. Of these, fourteen breed in the southern portions 
of the State, the goldfinch, vesper sparrow, chipping sparrow, 
field sparrow, song sparrow, towhee and indigobird, being 
abundant and generally distributed, while the grasshopper soar- 
row, swamp sparrow, Henslow’s bunting, cardinal and rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak are less common breeders. The seaside and 
sharp-tailed sparrows are restricted entirely t # o the maritime 
marshes. 

Thirteen species occur as winter visitants, the snowbird and 
tree sparrow being everywhere abundant, while the purple finch, 
white-throated sparrow, savanna sparrow and fox sparrow are 
mainly transient, wintering regularly only in the southern counties. 
The pine grosbeak, crossbill, white-winged crossbill, redpoll, 
pine finch and snow bunting, occur as more or less irregular 
visitors in winter only, while the Ipswich sparrow is a winter 
visitor along the coast. Three other species are found only during 
the migrations, i. e., the white-crowned sparrow, Acadian and 
Nelson’s sharp-tailed finches, the last two being strictly mari¬ 
time. The remaining species are merely stragglers—evening 
grosbeak, blue grosbeak, Lincoln’s finch, Lapland longspur, diclc- 
cissel and lark sparrow. 

Evening Grosbeak—( Coccothraustes vespertinus). 

A heavy-billed, olive-brown bird, with black and white wings, black crown 
and tail, and yellow forehead and rump. 

Inhabits western North America, eastward to Lake Superior, and casually 
farther. Accidental straggler in winter. 

Pine Grosbeak—( Pmicola enucleator leucura). 

A large, winter, uncrested grosbeak, with a rosy tint over most of the body, 
but brightest on the head, breast and rump, and blackest on the wings and 
tail. 

Breeds in northern New England and Labrador to Alaska. Winters south¬ 
ward to the northern United States. A rare and irregular visitant in the 
depth of winter. 

Purree Finch—( Carpoclacus purpureus). 

A common, small, rosy-red-bodied bird, with brownish wings and tail, and 
whitish belly. The rosy-red is brighter on the head, breast and rump. 
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Breeds in New England and Alleghaivies, northward. Winters in Middle 
and Southern States. Occurs in flocks throughout the winter. In northern 
New Jersey, Mr. Chapman reports it as breeding sparingly at Englewood, and 
Mr. Henry Hales has also observed it, in summer, in the northern part of the 
State. 


American Crossbill; Red Crossbill — (Loxia curvirostra 
minor). 

A climbing, dull-red-bodied, small bird, with blackish wings and tail, and 
no white on the wings. The back is brownish, the rump bright red and the tail 
short and deeply notched. 

Breeds in northern North America aud southward. Migrates irregularly 
through eastern North America. Irregular winter visitant in southeastern 
New Jersey, occurring in flocks from November to February. 

Wiiite-winged Crossbill—( Loxia leucoptera). 

A bird similar to the last in action and coloring, but the pinkish-red of the 
body is brighter, and the wings and tail blacker, and it has large, white 
blotches on the wings. This bird is rare, but can be easily recognized by the 
white of the wing coverts and the greater noise it makes while feeding. 

Breeds in northern New Englaud, northward. Winters southward to about 
the fortieth parallel. A rare winter visitant. 

Redpoll; Redpoll Linnet — ( Acanthis Unarm). 

A small, winter, red-capped, black-cliinned, streaky, brownish sparrow with 
(in the male) pink washings on the rump and breast. The very young lack the 
red cap. 

Breeds in northern British America. Winters southward to about the 
fortieth parallel. An irregular winter visitant, generally occurring in large 
flocks during very severe weather. 

American Goldfinch; Thistle-bird; Yellow-bird — (Astraga- 
linus tristis). 

A very common, -small, y-ellow j bodied bird, with black cap, wings and tail. 
It flies through the air in a wave-like track, singing “per-ehic-o-ree” on the 
downward slopes of its passage. 

Breeds in whole of temperate North America. Winters in greater portion 
of United States. Resident, occurring in immense flocks in -spring and fall, and 
less abundant, though common, throughout the winter. Breeds regularly. 


Pine Siskin; Pine Finch — (Spinus pinus). 

A small, very streaky, dark-colored winter sparrow, with much yellow on 
the wings and tail, which is decidedly notched. It has much the habits of the 
goldfinch, but is found more frequently upon the cone-bearing trees, whence 
its name. 

Breeds on northern border of United States, northward; southward in the 
mountains. Winters southward to the Gulf States and Mexico. A rather 
irregular wdirter visitant—October 15th to March 15th—often occurs in large 
flocks, and at other times in pairs or associated with the goldfinches. Much 
more abundant some years than others. 
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European House Sparrow; English Sparrow —( Passer 
domesticus). 

An altogether too common, streaky-backed, gray-crowned sparrow, with 
whitish lower parts, and. on the male, a black or blackish patch on the throat 
and breast. 

Breeds and is resident over the whole of the United States east of the 
Rocky mountains, and is especially abundant near the homes of man. 

Snowflake; Snow Bunting; White Snowbird — ( Passerhu 
nivalis). 

A sparrow-like, ground-living, winter bird, with much white on head, tail 
wings and under parts; upper parts with much rusty-brown, streaked’with 
black. This, our snow-colored snow-bunting, is to be found in the United 
States only when snow is on the ground. Like most of our small, winter birds, 
it is a seed-eater. It comes usually in large flocks. 

Breeds in Polar regions. Winters southward to northern United States. 
Rare and irregular visitant in severe winters. 

Lapland Long,spur—( Calcarhis lapponicus). 

A streaky-backed, white-bellied, sparrow-like, ground-feeding, winter bird 
of the United States, with the nail of the hind toe longer than its toe. The 
length of the hind toe and its nail can often be determined by its tracks. The 
back has streaks of black, brown and buff. 

Breeds in Polar regions. Winters southward to northern border of United 
States. Very rare straggler from the north. 

\ esper Sparrow; Grass Finch; Bay-winged Bunting — 

(.Pocecetes gram inc us). 

A ground-living, streaky sparrow, with the bend of the wing chestnut and 
the outer tail feathers white. The back is mainly brownish-gray and the 
under parts white, streaked with black and buffy. 

Breeds in Virginia to Nova Scotia and Ontario ; east of the plains. Winters 
in southern New Jersey, southward. Abundant summer resident. 

Ipswich Sparrow— ( Ammodramus princeps ). 

A rare seacoast, brownish, much-streaked sparrow, with a white line over 
the eye, two buffy wing bars, and sometimes a spot of sulphur-yellow in front 
of the eye and on the bend of the wing. The upper parts are streaked with 
brownish, black and ashy ; the lower parts are white, with streaks of blackish 
and buff on the breast and sides. 

Breeds in Nova Scotia. Winters southward to coast of Virginia. Winter 
resident along the sandhills of the New Jersey coast, not abundant, though 
probably regular. 

Savanna Sparrow— ( Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna ). 

A common, very streaky, ground sparrow, with some yellow in front of the 
e.\es and on the bend of the wing; in habits, size and coloring much like the 
vesper sparrow. The streaky under parts and the method of flying are especially 
similar, .but it lacks the chestnut bend of wing and the distinct white under tail 
feathers of that species, only the outer edge being whitish. 
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Breeds in northern Middle States to Labrador and Hudson bay. Winters 
in southern New Jersey, throughout the South Atlantic and Gul£ States. Com¬ 
mon transient visitant, especially along the coast and rivers. At Cape May, 
and probably all along the coast of southern New Jersey, the Savanna sparrow 
is an abundant winter resident. In the northern counties of New Jersey, as 
well as along the Alleghanies, this species probably breeds regularly. 

Grasshopper Sparrow; Yellow-winged Sparrow—( Ammo- 
dram/us savannarum passerinus). 

A common, streaky-backed, buffy-breasted, ground sparrow, with the sides 
much like the breast, but the belly whitish and bend of wing yellow. The upper 
parts are streaked with black, brown, ashy and buff, and the blackish crown 
has a buffy line through the center. There is an orange dot in front of the 
eye. The tail feathers are very acute, and their edges are decidedly lighter 
than the brown centers. 

Breeds in eastern United States, from the Gulf States to southern Canada. 
Winters mainly in the West Indies and Mexico. Summer resident; common 
in dry uplands, but somewhat locally or irregularly distributed during the 
breeding season. 

TIenslow^s Sparrow —(Ammodramus henslovjii ). 

A ground-living, sharp-tailed, brownish sparrow, with the back, breast and 
sides very much streaked with black, brown and buffy. The bright brown on 
the back, wings and tail and the olive tints of the head are the plainest char¬ 
acteristics of this rare, secretive, weed-inhabiting bird of the meadows or dry 
fields. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward through the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters in the Gulf States and southward (?). Rare summer resident; 
apparently very local. Several pairs have been observed at Point Pleasant, 
N. J., during the breeding season and in the migrations. 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow —(Ammodramus caudacutus). 

A common, salt-marsh, sharp-tailed, streaky, olive-gray sparrow, with dis¬ 
tinct orange-brown bands on the head, above and below the eye. The buffy 
lower parts are darkly streaked on the sides and breast, but the throat and 
belly are nearly white. 

Breeds on Atlantic coast marshes, Maine to North Carolina. Winters on 
coasts of South Atlantic States. Abundant summer resident on the salt 
marshes along the New Jersey coast and for some distance upon the shores 
of Delaware bay. 

Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow —(Ammodramus caudacutus 
subvirgatus ). 

- This differs in having the sides, breast and throat more creamy in tint and 
faintly streaked with gray rather than black. 

Breeds on coasts of South New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s island. 
Winters on Atlantic coast. Regular transient visitor on the New Jersey coast 
marshes, though much less abundant than the preceding. A number of speci¬ 
mens were secured at Atlantic City, October 2d, 1892, by Messrs. I. N. De 
Haven and W. Stone, at which date the migration of the marsh finches seemed 
at its height. 
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Kelson's Sharp-tatled Sparrow—( Ammodramus caudai&utus 
nelsoni). 

This is a slightly smaller variety, with the feathers of the back darker in 
the center and with wider whitish edges, and the sides, breast and throat 
darker in tint, but much less streaked. 

Breeds on fresh water marshes of interior United States. Winters in Gulf 
and South Atlantic States, migrating sparingly along the 1 Atlantic coast. Rare 
transient on the New Jersey coast, though probably of regular occurrence. 

Seaside Sparrow—( Ammodramus maritimns .) 

A common, salt-marsh, sharp-tailed, slightly-streaked, grayish-brown spar¬ 
row, with a little yellow at bend of wing and in front of eye. The white 
throat and middle of the belly and the dusky breast indistinctly streaked with 
whitish are good distinguishing marks of this species, but a dusky and white 
stripe at each side of the white throat and the absence of any tint of reddish- 
brown are still more characteristic. 

Breeds in Massachusetts, southward along the Atlantic coast. Winters in 
North Carolina, southward. Abundant summer resident on the New Jersey 
coast marshes and on the shores of Delaware bay. 

Lark Sparrow—( Chondestes grammacus). 

A common, western, ground-living, lark-like, streaky sparrow, with black 
and white tail, ashy-brown back and a striped white and chestnut-colored 
head. The central tail feathers and the bases of the others are dark in color, 
forming a decided contrast to the ashy-brown back and white tips to the under 
tail feathers. There are black streaks on the side of throat, and in the center 
of the breast. 

Breeds in Mississippi valley to the plains, northward to Michigan. Acci¬ 
dental straggler. 

White-crowned Sparrow— (Zonotrichia leiicophrys ). 

A rare, beautiful, large, brownish sparrow, with the head striped black and 
white (three white and four black stripes), and the lower parts gray, with 
some buff on the sides. There are two white wing bars and no yellow on head 
or wings. 

Breeds in Labrador, north of the great lakes, northward. Winters in south¬ 
ern United States and Mexico. A rare spring and fall migrant, seldom more 
than one seen at a time. 

White-throated Sparrow; Peabody Bird — (Z onotrichia 
albicollis). 

A common, social, large, streaky, brownish sparrow, with distinctly striped 
head and a square white patch on the throat, distinct from the grayish under 
parts. The head has two black and three white stripes, two of the white 
stripes yellow in front, and there are two distinct white wing bars. 

Breeds in northern Alleghanies and northern border of United States, north¬ 
ward. Winters in eastern United States, from about the upper border of the 
Carolinian fauna, southward. Common winter resident, and very abundant 
during migrations. 
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Tree Sparrow; Winter Chippy —( Spizella monticola). 

A chestnut-crowned, streaky-backed, winter chippy, with whitish under 
•parts unmarked except by a blackish dot on the center of the breast and some 
brownish washings on the sides. There are two distinct white wing bars. 

Breeds in Labrador and Hudson bay region. Winters throughout eastern 
.United States. Abundant winter resident. 

Chipping Sparrow; Chippy; ITair-bird —( Spizella socialis). 

A common, small, chestnut-crowned, streaky-backed sparrow, with whitish 
under parts and line oyer the eye. The notched tail, black bill and foiehead 
and slaty-gray rump are all points of importance in the determination of this 
species, as in the autumn the crown loses its bright chestnut color and be¬ 
comes more or less streaked. 

Breeds in eastern North America, northward to Great Slave lake. Winters 
in Southern States. Abundant summer resident, arriving in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia March 30th and departing about October 20th. Along the New 
Jersey coast it occurs as late as November, and a few may perhaps winter 
.occasionally. 


Field Sparrow—( Spizella pusilla). 

A huffy-breasted, reddish-billed, streaky-backed sparrow, with a dull chest¬ 
nut crown and gray line over the eye. The back is brightly marked with 
black, reddish-brown and ashy, the breast unspotted buff; wings with two 
white bars. Breeds in eastern United States and southern Canada. Winters 
mainly south of the Middle States. An abundant summer resident. 

Slate-colored Junco ; Snowbird; Junco; Black Snowbird 
(Junco hyemalis). 

A small, slate-colored, winter bird, with white belly and under tail featheis, 
and flesh-colored bill. The slate color of the breast abruptly changes to the 

white of the belly. . 

Breeds in Maine to Alaska, and southward in the Alleghames to Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Winters throughout eastern United States. Abundant winter resident 
from about October 1st to April 15th. 

Song Sparrow—( Melospiza melodia). 

A very common, streaky, grayish-brown sparrow, with the sides of the 
breast especially marked with a cluster of stripes forming a blotch of brown¬ 
ish It is abundant among shrubbery near water, and throughout the year of 
four seasons, and even throughout the day of twenty-four hours it shows its 
wonderful powers of song. Of course, the morning and evening of spring days 
are its special times for singing. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters in eastern United states. 
Abundant resident. 

Lincoln's Sparrow—( Melospiza lincolni). 

A bufEy-b Feasted, white-bellied, streaky, brownish-backed sparrow, with the 
throat white, like the belly. The whole bird, except the middle of the belly, 
is sharply streaked. The creamy buff on the breast forms a band across it. 

Breeds on northern boundary of United States, northward and southward 
in the high mountains. Winters in Mexico. Bare and irregular during t e 
.migrations. 
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Swamp Sparrow —( Melospiza georgiana). 

A common swamp or meadow-dwelling, streaky-brown bird, similar in 
coloring to the song sparrow, excepting that the breast is unstreaked. 

Breeds in eastern United States, Middle States, to Newfoundland and Lab¬ 
rador. Winters on southern border of Middle States, southward to- the gulf 
coast. Resident, though much more abundant during the migrations than at 
other times. Farther north in New Jersey this species is probably a more 
plentiful breeder. 

Eos Sparrow— ( Passerella iliaca). 

A large, spotted-breasted, rusty-red sparrow, with much bright chestnut on 
wings, tail and cheeks. The middle of the belly is unspotted white. 

Breeds on Gulf of St. Lawrence to Labrador and Alaska. Winters in 
Southern States, to lower border of Middle States. 

Towhee; Chewink; Marsh “Robin;” Ground “Robin;” Joree 
—(Pipilo erythrophthalmus). 

A large, brightly-marked bird, with black upper parts and breast; white 
belly and tips of under tail feathers, and chestnut sides. Its notes are clear 
•—“'chewink, towhee”—forming two of its common names. 

Breeds in more elevated parts of Southern States to British America. 
Winters in Southern States, mainly south of the Carolinian fauna. Common 
summer resident. 

Cardinal; Cardinal Grosbeak—( Cardinalis ca/rdinalis). 

A large, distinctly-crested, red bird, with black around the red bill, most 
extensive on the throat. 

Breeds in eastern United States, south of the upper border of the Caro¬ 
linian fauna. Winters the same. Tolerably common resident in southeast¬ 
ern New Jersey, and locally abundant. In southern New Jersey the cardinal 
is more abundant, and winters in considerable numbers on the tide-water 
creeks which flow into the Delaware river near Philadelphia. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak — (Zamelodia ludoviciana). 

A common, heavy-billed, beautifully-marked, black, white and rose-colored 
bird. The head, back, wings and tail are mainly black ; breast and under the 
wings rose color; blotches on wings, rump, tips of under tail feathers, and 
belly white. The female is very different. 

Breeds in northern United States and Canada, southward. Winters in 
Cuba, Mexico, Central America and South America. Spring and fall migrant, 
never very common, and some years rare; generally more abundant in fall. 

Blue Grosbeak —( Guiraca ccerula). 

A southern, uncrested, dull-blue grosbeak, with a large, chestnut-colored 
blotch on the wings ; wings, tail, chin and lores mainly black. 

Breeds in southeastern United States, northward to Virginia, and occa¬ 
sionally farther. Winters in southern Mexico, central Mexico and Cuba. Very 
rare straggler from the south. 
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Indigo Bunting; Tndigobird— (Vycmospiza cyanea) 

A small, bright blue bird with no plain show of any color anywhere 
though the wing and tad feathers have much black on the hidden portions 

Breeds in eastern United States to southern Canada. White.* in South 
America. Common summer resident. 

Dickcissel; Black-throated Bunting— (Spiza americana). 

A yellow-breasted, black-throated, streaky-backed, sparrow-like bird, with a 
reddish spot on the bend of the wing. The chin above the throat is white 
with more or less of yellow on the cheeks, and the crown and side of head 
are gray with a yellow line over the eye. The back is brownish, streaked 
with black, and the belly whitish. 

Breeds m central United States. Winters in central and western South 
America. Very rare straggler. 


FAMILY TAN AG B EDM],—THE TANAGERS. 

Only two species occur in the eastern United States. 

Scarlet Tanagee— (Pirmiga erytJiromelas). 

A common, summer, red-bodied bird, with black wings and tail, and no 
•wing bars. 

Breeds in eastern United States and southern Canada. Winters in West 
Indies and .Mexico to South America. Common transient. 

Summer Tanagee; Summer Redbird — (Piranga Tv.hrci). 

A common, summer, red bird of the south, without either crest ou head or 
black on wings or tail. 

Breeds in Virginia, southward to Florida; casually farther north. Winters 
in Mexico, Central America and northern South America. Very rare straggler 
from the south. 


FAMILY IIIEUNDINIDtE.—THE SWALLOWS. 

Six species of swallows occur in eastern New Jersey. The barn 
swallow is the most abundant, and is everywhere distributed. The 
rough-winged and hank swallows are common breeders, the former 
being mainly restricted to the country lying within the Carolinian 
fauna. The white-bellied swallow occurs abundantly in migra¬ 
tions, and is a common breeder along the Now Jersey coast. The 
remaining species, the cliff swallow and purple martin, are local 
in their distribution. 
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Purple Martin—(. Prague sub is). 

A large, shining, blue-black swallow, with a notched tail. The female is- 
not so glossy on the back, and her throat, breast and sides are brownish-gray 
and her belly white. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters in Mexico. Common summer 
resident in southern New Jersey. 

Cliff Swallow; Eave Swallow —(. Petrochelidon lunifrons). 

A steel-blue-backed swallow, with a white forehead, much chestnut on the 
neck, pale brownish above the tail, and a white belly. Tail very slightly 
notched. 

Breeds in whole of North America. Winters in Mexico and Central America, 
Regular migrant, but not very abundant, occurring mostly along the coast and 
river valleys. It is more abundant in southern New Jersey—Cape May and 
Cumberland counties. 


Barn Swallow—( Ilirundo erythrogaster). 

A common, chestnut-bellied, steel-blue-backed swallow, with a deeply-forked 
tail. The breast is dark chestnut, but the other under parts are lighter ; the 
under tail feathers are white-blotched, showing as a white bar across the tail 
when flying. 

Breeds in whole of North America. Winters through Mexico and West 
Indies to South America. Abundant summer resident, universally distributed. 

Tree Swallow; White-bellied Swallow — (Tackycineta bi- 
color) . 

A steel-blue-backed swallow, with all the under parts pure white. The back 
sometimes has a tinge of green, and the wings and tail are blackish. 

Breeds in North America, mainly north of the southern border of the 
Middle States. Winters in southern Florida and West Indies to Central 
America. Common transient visitant. 

Bank Swallow; Sand Martin —( Riparia. riparia). 

A small, common, dull, brownish-backed swallow, with white throat and 
belly, and a broad band of grayish-brown on the breast. The tail is slightly 
notched. There is a curious tuft .of feathers above the hind toe. 

Breeds throughout North America. Winters in West Indies and through 
Central America to Brazil. Rather common transient. 

Rougi-i-winged Swallow—( Stelgidopteryx serripennis). 

A dull, brownish-gray swallow, with white only on the lower belly; tail’ 
slightly notched. T^ie adult has recurved booklets on the outer edge of the 
first primary. 

Breeds in North America, mainly south of the northern border of the Caro¬ 
linian fauna. Winters through Mexico to Guatemala. Common summer 
resident in suitable localities throughout southern New Jersey from April 
25th to September 1st. 
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FAMILY AMPELIDzE.—THE WAXWINGS. 

Only two species occur in eastern North America. Both species 
are found in the Few Jersey Museum. 

Bohemian Waxwing; Northern Waxwing—( Ampelis rjar- 
rulus). 

A rare, distinctly-crested, rich-hrown-baeked, grayisli-bellicd bird, with 
the under tail coverts chestnut and,1 he tail feathers tipped with yellow; hav¬ 
ing a white wing bar, white tips to the secondary quills, and a brownish 
breast. The forehead, chin and line through the eye are black. 

Breeds in high northern regions. Winters southward to the northern 
border of the United States. Extremely rare winter visitant. 

Cedar WaxwIng; Cedarbivd; Clierrybird— (Ampelis ced- 
rorum ). 

A common, distinctly-crested, rick-brown J backed, yellowish-bellied wax¬ 
wing, with the under tail coverts white, and all the tail feathers tipped with 
yellow. There is no wing bar. The breast is like the back and the forehead; 
the Chin and the line over the eye are black. 

Breeds in temperate North America. Winters 'about the same, spreading 
southward to Guatemala. Common resident, but of erratic occurrence. 


FA.\I 11.Y LANIID/R—THE SHRIKES. 

Only two species occur on the Atlantic slope. 

Northern Shrike; Butclier-hird— (Lanins borealis). 

A grav-backed, white-bellied bird, with black wings and tail. There are 
black blotches on the side of the head, which are not joined together by a 
black line across the forehead, and narrow wavy bars across the breast. 

Breeds on northern border of United States, northward. II inters south¬ 
ward to the Potomac valley. Rather rare winter visitant. 

Loggerhead Shrike —( Lanins ludovicuiiius). 

A bird similar to the last, but with more black on -the sides of the heart 
connected across the forehead by a narrow black stripe. There are turn 

wavy lines, or almost none across the breast. . . 

Breeds in southern United States, north, regularly to Virginia and cn.nulb 
(?) farther. Winters about the same. Summer resident m s°ntheii, M 
Jersey, where a few have been observed through the summers ot 1890 and 

1891. 
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FAMILY VIREONIDiE.—THE VIREOS, OR 
GREENLETS. 

Six species of vireos occur in New Jersey. Of these the red- 
eyed, white^eyed, warbling and yellow-throated breed, the last two 
being rarer and more local, while the solitary and Philadelphia 
vireos are migrants, the latter very rare. 

Red-eyed AAreo— ( Vireo olivacmis'). 

-V very common, small, olive-green-backed, white bellied vireo, with a black 
margined slaty-gray crown, white line over the eye, and no wing bars. 

Breeds in eastern North America to Hudson bay. Winters through Mexico 
and ( entral America to northern South America. Abundant summer resident. 

Philadelphia Vireo— (TAVeo philadelphicus). 

A small, light, olive-green-backed, grayish-crowned vireo, with all under 
parts light greenish-yellow and a whitish line over the eye. There are no 
wing bars. 

Breeds chiefly north of the United States, except in northern New Eng¬ 
land and New York. Winters in Central America. A very rare migrant. 

Warbling AAreo — (Vireo gilviis). 

An olive-green-backedi white or whitish-bellied vireo, without wing bars 
and with some yellowish on the sides. 

Breeds in eastern North America to Hudson bay. Winters in eastern 
Mexico. Summer resident. Not very abundant. 

Yellow-throated Vireo —(Vireo flzvifrons). 

An Olive-green-backed, bright-yellow-breasted, white-bellied vireo, with two 
distinctly white wing bars. 

Breeds mostly north of the Middle States,. Winters in Mexico and Central 
America. Tolerably common transient, but rare summer resident—occurring 
from May 2d to September loth. 

Blue-headed AAreo ; Solitary AAreo— (Vireo solitarius). 

An olive-greeu-backed, bluish-lieaded vireo, with the lower parts, ring 
around the eye and two wing bars white. 

Breeds chiefly north of United States, except along the higher mountains. 
Winters through eastern Mexico to Guatemala. Regular transient in south¬ 
ern New Jersey. 

AVhite-eyed Vireo— (Vireo noveboracensis). 

A small, olive-green-backed, white-bellied vireo, with much yellowish on 
wings, tail and sides of head, including two distinct wing bars. A ring around 
the eye, and line from eye to bill yellow. 

Breeds in eastern United States. Winters through eastern Mexico to 
Guatemala. Summer resident; found most abundantly in the pine barren 
swamps of New Jersey, where it is one of the most characteristic birds. 
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FAMILY MNIOTILTIDiE.—THE WARBLERS. 

Thirty-nine species of warblers have been taken in New Jersey. 
Of these, fourteen breed in the southern portions of the State; the 
Maryland yellow-throat, ovenbird, .yellow warbler and chat are the 
most abundant, though the chat does not occur beyond the northern 
border of the Carolinian fauna. The Kentucky, worm-eating, 
blue-winged and hooded warblers and the Louisiana water-thrush 
are also limited by the Carolinian fauna, and are not so common or 
generally distributed as the species of the first list, though they are 
plentiful in certain localities. The prairie, pine and parula 
warblers summer in considerable numbers, but are almost entirely 
restricted to the Pine Barren region of New Jersey during the 
breeding season. The redstart and black and white warbler also 
breed in small numbers in the southern counties, but become much 
more abundant northward and towards the mountains. 

Of the transients, the black-throated blue, myrtle, magnolia, 
chestnut-sided, black-poll, black-throated green, yellow palm and 
Canadian warblers and the water-thrush are the most abundant 
species, and together with the'redstart, parula and black and white 
warbler (which axe partially summer residents) form the bulk of 
the “Warbler Waves” of the migrations. The Nashville, bav- 
breasted, blackbumian, Connecticut and Wilson’s warblers occur 
regularly, but are not so common, while the golden-winged. Ten¬ 
nessee, Cape May, cerulean and mourning warblers, are decidedly 
rare. The remaining species can only be regarded as stragglers, 
i. e., prothonotary, orange-crowned, Townsend’s, Audobon’s, and 
yellow-throated warblers and Grrinnell’s water-thrush. 

Black and White Wabbles, ; Black and White Creeper - 
(Mniotilta varia). 

A black and white streaked warbler, with a broad white stripe on the top 
of the head and no yellow anywhere. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winter's in Gulf -States to West Indies 
and northern South America. Abundant migrant, but rather rare as a sum¬ 
mer resident. 
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Prothonotary Warbler; Golden-headed Warbler— (Pro- 
tonotaria citrea). 

A very pretty warbler, with tlio whole head, neck, upper back and under 
parts a rich orange. The rest of the upper parts gradually change through 
greenish to bluish to ashy, and the lower parts to almost white on the oris- 
sum, and large white blotches on under tail feathers. 

Breeds in Lower Mississippi valley and Gulf States. Winters in Cuba, 
Central America and northern South America. A very rare straggler from 
the south. 

■ Worm-eating Warbler —(Hehniihcrus vermivorus ). 

An olive-green-backed and c-reamy-bellied warbler, with a huffy head, dis¬ 
tinctly marked with four black lines, two on the crown and two through the 
eyes; no white on back, wings or tail, all being of about the same shade of 
olive-green. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging north of the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters in Cuba, southern Mexico and Panama. Summer resident throughout 
southern New Jersey (except pine barrens?) 

Blue-winged Warbler—( Helmintho-phila pinus). 

A yellow warbler, with slaty-blue wings and tail; the yellow of the upper 
parts changes to olive-green on the rump. There is a black line through the 
eye, and .the wing bars are yellowish. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging north of the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters in eastern Mexico and Guatemala. Summer resident within the 
Carolinian fauna, and quite common in many localities. 

Brewster's Warbler— (Ii elm-in,thoph ila . leucobronclvialis ). 

This has broad yellow wing bars and white breast. 

Lawrence's Warbler— {He hninihoph - ilct , lawrencei ). 

This lias white bars and a black throat patch. 

These two interesting birds, which were at first considered valid species, 
are now generally conceded to be the results of crossing between the blue¬ 
winged and the golden-winged warblers. 

Gold-winged Warbler—( Hehmntliopliila clirysoptera-). 

A warbler with a yellow crown, yellow wing coverts, a black patch around 
and below the eye, and another on the breast, with two conspicuous white 
stripes, a narrow one above the eye patch and a wider one between the eye 
and the breast patches. Upper parts grayish; below, white. The under tail 
feathers blotched with white. 

Breeds in eastern North America, breeding north of the Carolinian fauna, 
h inters in Cuba and eastern Mexico to Colombia. A rare species in southern 
New Jersey. 
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Nashville Warbler— (Helmmihophila nibricapiUa). 

An olive-green-baeked warbler, with all the lower parts bright yellow, 
lighter on the belly. The top and sides of the head are gray, with a more or 
less concealed chestnut patch on the crown. No white bars on wing or white 
blotches on tail. 

Breeds in northern United States to Hudson bay. 'Winters in eastern 
Mexico to Guatemala. Regular migrant. 


Orange-crowned Warbler —(IIelvvinihophila celaia). 

A rare warbler, with the whole upper parts nearly uniform olive-green, 
except the more or less concealed orange-brown crown patch. The lower 
parts greenish-yellow,' witli slight dusty streaks on the breast. 

Breeds in Rocky mountains to Alaska. Winters in South Atlantic and 
Gulf States to eastern Mexico. A very rare straggler during migrations. 


Tennessee Wabblee—(. Helmirvtliophila, peregrina). 

A rare warbler, with the lower parts white, more or less tinged with yellow, 
and the upper parts bright-olive-green, changing abruptly to bluish-gray on the 
head. No white wing bars, hut the inner web of the under tail feathers white 

Breeds in Maine and northern New York to Hudson hay. M inters through 
eastern Mexico to southern South America. Rare migrant; apparently more 
common in fall. 

Partjla Warbler; Blue Yellow-backed Warbler—( Contpso- 
thlypis americana ). 

A greenish-yellow-backed, yellow-breasted, grayish-blue warbler, with wlute 
wing-bars and belly. This bird has a darkish, more or less reddish band 
across the breast. The greenish-yellow of the back forms a central pub-h 
Breeds throughout eastern United States and Canada, m suitable localities. 
Winters in southern Florida, West Indies and eastern Mexico and Guatemala. 
Abundant migrant. Breeds abundantly in the deep cedar swamps of the New 
jersey pine barren region, where the “beard moss” of which it constructs its 

nests, abounds. 

Cape May Warbler— (Dendroica tigrina). 

A rare but beautiful warbler, with black-streaked, olive-green hack chest¬ 
nut cheeks, black crown and yellow rump; the under parts «ce yeHow hca'd 
streaked with black, but changing to white on the crissum. Ike '' m 
form a large white patch, and the under tail feathers have white patches near 

the tips on the inner webs. . ,, 

Breeds in northern New England to Hudson bay. \\ inters in Gieate 

Antilles. Rare transient. 
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Yellow Warbler; Summer Yellow-bird; Golden Warbler— 
(Dendroica cestiva). 

This is tile yellow warbler, in fact as well as name, having some shade of 
yellow throughout, and forming our only oauary-colored wild bird. The under 
parts are somewhat streaked with reddish, and the under tail feathers are 
yellow on the inner webs and dusky on the outer. 

Breeds throughout eastern and northern North America. Winters through 
eastern Mexico to northern North America. Summer resident. 

Black-throated Blue A\arbler— ( Dendroica, ccerulescens ). 

A common, grayish-blue-backed, white-bellied warbler, with black sides of 
head and throat, and irregular patches of black along the sides of the body, 
The bases of the primaries form a white patch on the wings. 

Breeds in northern New England and northward, and southward along the 
mountains. Winters in Florida, the Bahamas, Greater Antilles and southern 
Mexico. Common transient. 

M\ rile Warbler , T ellow-runiped Wlirblor—( Dcndvoica 

coronata). 

A common, large, streaked, bluisk-and-black-backed warbler, with distinct 
patches of yellow on crown, rump and sides of breast, and a white throat and 
yellow belly. There are two white wing bars, white blotches on the under tail 
feathers, and heavy black marks on the breast. 

Breeds on northern border of United States, northward. Winters in southern 
Middle States to Panama. Abundant transient. 

Audubon's Warbler—( Dendroica auduboni). 

A western warbler, similar to the last, but with yellow on the throat instead 
■of the white of that species. The wing bars blend together into a patch. 

Breeds in Rocky mountains, westward to the Pacific coast. A purely acci¬ 
dental straggler. 

Magnolia Warbler ; Black and Yellow Warbler—( Dendroica 
maculosa ). 

A gray-crowned, black-backed, yellow-rumped warbler, with the breast and 
throat yellow ; heavily streaked on the breast and sides with black. The wing 
coverts form a large, white patch : the middle of the under tail feathers is 
white and the end third black. 

Bleeds in northern New England to Pludson bay and southward in the 
mountains. Winters in Bahama to Cuba and Central America. Common 
transient. 

Cerulean Warbler—( Dendroica rara). 

A warbler, with bright blue upper parts, white lower parts, and many black 
streaks on the sides ; wing bars and much of the under tail feathers white. 

Breeds in Mississippi valley to the Alleghanies. Winters in Cuba and 
southern Mexico to Peru. Very rare transient. 
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Chestnut-sided Warbler—( Dendroica pensylvanica). 

A chestnut-sided, yellow-crowned warbler, with mottled black and olive back 
Wack F 1 W1BS bafS yCl '°' ViSh ’ and ch «*s white, outlined with 

Breeds in eastern United States and Canada, from the Alleghenian faur - 

northward and southward in the mountains. Winters in the ..„ 

eastern Mexico to 1 anama. Abundant transient. Breeds all along the moun 
tains of New Jersey and southward in suitable localities. 


Bay-breasted Warbler; Autumn Warbler—(Dendroica cas- 
tanea). 

A browish-ashy-backed warbler, with chestnut crown and brownish breast 
and sides; forehead and cheeks black; wing bars and belly white- the under 
tail feathers have the white patches at their tips. 

Breeds in northern New England to Hudson bay. Winters through eastern 
Mexico to Columbia. Though this species is a regular migrant, it appears to 
be very uncommon in some localities, especially in southern New Jersey. 


Black-poll Warbler— (Dendroica striata). 

A common, very much streaked, mainly black and white warbler, with dis¬ 
tinct black cap and white cheeks. 

Breeds in northern New England and Labrador to Alaska. Winters in the 
Bahamas and northern South America. Abundant transient, bringing up the 
rear of the migrations. 


Pine Warbler— (Dendroica vigorsii). 

A bright olive-green-backed warbler, with the under parts bright yellow, 
except near the tail, where the yellow is gradually changed to White. Some¬ 
times there is a touch of ashy color both on the back and on the belly. The 
wing bars are whitish, the under tail feathers have white blotches near their 
tips, and the sides are sometimes streaked with black. 

Breeds in eastern United States, from southern States to Ontario and New 
Brunswick. Winters in southern States to the Bahamas. Common summer 
resident throughout the pine barrens of southern New Jersey, whore it arrives 
as early as March 30th. 

Yellow Palm Warbler; Yellow Red-Poll — (Dendroica pal- 
marum hypochrysea). 

A warbler, with the upper parts dark olive-green, the lower parts entirely 
bright yellow, the crown chestnut, and the sides streaked with chestnut; over 
and around the eye there is a yellow line. There are no white wing bars, but 
the under tail feathers have white blotches near their tips. In winter the 
chestnut crown is partly concealed by brownish. 

Breeds in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to Hudson bay. Winters in 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. Abundant transient. 
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Prairie War beer —( Dendroica discolor). 

A small olive-green-backed warbler, with the under parts bright yellow, 
■streaked with black on the sides. The center of the back is marked in the 
adult with a brownish patch, and the under tail feathers have large white 
patches at their tips, even the outer webs having white at their bases. There 
is a yellow line over the eye, and a black, crescent-shaped mark under the eye. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to southern New England. 
Winters in southern Florida and West Indies. Abundant summer resident 
throughout the pine barrens of New .Jersey. 

Oven-bird; Golden-crowned Thrush—( Seiurus aurocapillus). 

A rather small, thrush-like, olive-green-backed bird, with white under parts, 
spotted with black on the breast and sides; the crown is marked with brown¬ 
ish-orange, bordered with black "stripes; wings and tail unmarked. 

Breeds in North America, from 38 degrees to Hudson bay. Winters in 
southern Florida, West Indies, Mexico and Central America. Common sum¬ 
mer resident throughout New Jersey. 

Water-thrush; Water Wagtail—( Seiurus noveboracensis). 

A small, olive-backed, thrush-like bird, with the under parts yellowish, 
streaked everywhere with black. Over the eye there is a distinct huffy line. 

Breeds in northern United States, northward. Winters in Gulf States and 
West Indies to northern South America. Common transient. 

Grinneia/s Water-thrusi-i— ( Seiurus noveboracensis). 

This is very much like the last, but larger, on the average, and with the 
upper parts darker and the under parts whiter. 

Breeds in western North America, east to the Mississippi valley. A rare 
straggler during migrations. 

Louisiana Water-thrush ; Larger-billed Water- thrush.— 
(Seiurus motacilla). 

This bird is much like the water-thrush or wagtail, but the streakings on 
the lower parts do not include the throat and middle of belly, the line over the 
eye is white and conspicuous, and the under parts are tinged .with buff color 
rather than yellow. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging much north of the Carolinian 
fauna. Winters in Gulf States to the West Indies and Central America. A 
summer resident. 

Kentucky Warbler —( Geothlypsis formosa). 

An olive-green-backed warbler, with all the lower parts and a line over the 
■eye bright yellow. The crown and a blotch under the eye, extending along the 
side of the throat, are black. There are no wing bars or tail patches. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging north of the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters in Cuba and eastern Mexico to Panama. It occurs at Englewood, in 
northern New Jersey, but we have no records of its occurrence in the pine 
barrens. 
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Connecticut Warbler—( Geoth lypsis agilix ). 

An olive-green-backed yellow-bellied warbler, with much bluish-gray mi the 
bead, neck and breast. The wings and tail are almost the exact tint of the 
back, and have no bars or blotches, but there is a white ring around the eye. 

Breeds in Manitoba. Winters—unknown. Transient, but very rare in the 
spring. Only one specimen lias been taken in New Jersey. 

Mourning Warbler— ( Geotihlypis phiJadelph ia ). 

A warbler, with bluish-gray head, olive-green upper parts and yellow belly. 
The bluish-gray changes to black on the breast, and the wings and tail are 
unmarked. 

Breeds in northern New York and New England, northward, and farther 
south in the mountains. Winters in Costa Rica and Columbia. Ye y rare 
transient. 


Maryland Yellow-throat—( Geothlypis trichas ). 

A briglit-yellow-breasted, olive-green-backed warbler, with a peculiar, dis¬ 
tinctly outlined black mask across the forehead and over the cheeks; wings and 
tail short and unmarked. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to Canada. Winters in South 
Atlantic States, West Indies and Mexico to Panama. Abundant summer 
resident. 

Yellow-breasted Chat—( Icieria vircns). 

A large, bright-yellow-breasted, white-bellied, olive-green-backed bird, with a 
white line over the eye, no wing bars and a stout bill. This is a bright-colored, 
noisy dweller of bushy thickets, much more readily heard than seen. 

Breeds in eastern United States, limited in its northward range by the 
Carolinian fauna. Winters through Mexico to Guatemala. Common summer 
resident within the limits of the Carolinian fauna. 


Hooded Warbler—(' Wilsonia mitrata). 

A beautiful, black-hooded, olive-green-backed, yellow-bellied, fly-catching 
warbler with yellow forehead and cheeks, and almost completely white under 
tail feathers. The hood is made up of a crown piece connected on the sides of 


the neck with a large throat patch. _ 

Breeds in southeastern United States, not ranging much north of the 
Carolinian fauna. Winters' through eastern Mexico to Panama. Common 
summer resident in the cedar swamps of southern New Jersey. 


Wilson's Warbler; Green Black-capped Warbler—(IT ihoma 
pusilla ). ,. ,, 

A yellow-faced, briglit-olive-green-backed, yellow-bellied, fly-catching warbler, 
with a distinct black cap, but no wing bars or tad blotches. 

Breeds on northern border of United States to Alaskm "^nt 
eastern Mexico to Panama. A regular, but not very common, transient 
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Canadian Warbler— ( Wilsonia canadensis). 

A gray-backed, fly-catching warbler, with all the lower parts yellow, except 
a necklace of black spots across the breast, and white under tail coverts. It is 
without either wing bars or tail blotches, but has spots of black on the crown, 
black sides of neck, and a yellow spot in front of the eye. 

Breeds in northern New York and New England to Newfoundland and Lake 
Winnipeg, southward. Winters through eastern Mexico to Ecuador. Very 
common transient. 

American Redstart— (Sctopliaga riticilla). 

A small, very lively, dark-colored, brilliantly-marked, fly-catching warbler, 
with bright orange or flame color at base of tail, middle of wings and under 
the wings. The belly is nearly white, the bill is very broad, and the rictal 
bristles fully half as long as the bill. 

Breeds in eastern North America, chiefly north of the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters in West Indies and eastern Mexico to Ecuador. Abundant migrant. 
In Cape May and Cumberland counties, N. J., the redstart has also been found 
breeding. In northern New .Tersey it is a more common breeder. 


FAMILY MOT A CILLIILL.—IT IE WAGTAILS. 

Only one species of this family occurs in eastern North 
America. 

American Pipit; Titlark; Wagtail — (Anfhus pensilvanicus). 

A common, dark, olive-brown-backed, tail-twitching bird, with buffy under 
parts marked on the breast; marked on the breast with brownish dots like the 
thrushes. 

Breeds in Labrador to the Arctic coast. Winters southward to southern 
United States. Winter resident; most abundant along the New Jersey coast 
and lower Delaware valley, and, during migrations, scattered more widely over 
the country. 


FAMILY TROGLODYTIDAE.—TILE WRENS. 

Nine species of the family occur in New Jersey; six belonging 
to the true wrens and three to the sub-family of mockers. 

The catbird, browli thrasher, house wren and long-hilled marsh 
wren are abundant breeders, and are all widely distributed except 
the last, which is restricted to' the coast and tide-water marshes. 
The Carolina wren is also a common resident, but does not range 
beyond the Carolinian fauna. The other three species are of rare 
occurrence. 
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Mockingbird—(.1/ imus polygloitos). 

A large, ashy-colored, long-tailed bird, with much white on the center of 
the wmg and outer tail feathers. This is the most noted song-bird of America, 
and as a mocker the most wonderful in the world 

Breeds mainly south of 38 degrees. Winters' about the same. Very rare 
summer resident. Probably still occurs irregularly in southern New Jersey 


Catbird—( Ualeoscoptes carolinensis). 

A large, very common, slate-colored bird, with a chestnut-colored patch 
under the tail and almost black crown and tail. 

Breeds m eastern North America. Winters in southern United States, from 
3 1 degrees to Cuba and Panama. Abundant summer resident from May 5th 
to October 18tli. 


Brown Thrasher; Brown Thrush —( liar porky nclms rufus). 

A common, large, long-tailed, brown-backed bird, with the white under 
parts heavily spotted or streaked with dark brown, except on the throat and 
middle of the belly. The wings, tail and crown have the same rufous color as 
the back. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to southern Maine and Ontario. 
Wiuters in southern States, from about 37 degrees, southward. Abundant 
summer resident. 


Carolina Wren; Mocking Wren —( Thryotliorus ludovici- 
anus ). 

A nervous, scolding wren, distinctly barred, rich brown, with long, curved 
bill, a very distinct whitish line over the eye, and a tail the color of the back. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging north of the Carolinian fauna, 
except as a straggler. Winters the same. Resident throughout the year, but 
rarely occurs north of the Carolinian fauna. 


Bewick’s Wren—( Thryotliorus bewickii). 

This is a slightly smaller, less distinctly barred wren than the last, with a 
tail quite a little darker than the back, and without bars on the primaries; 
the outer tail feathers are black, tipped with grayish. 

Breeds in eastern United States, but rare east of the Alleglianies. Winters 
in Georgia and Texas. Bare straggler. 


House Wren—( Troglodytes codon). 

A dark-brown wren, with the tail decidedly more reddish than the back. 
The wings, tail, sides and flanks are fully cross-barred with darker lines and 
the under parts are whitish. 

Breeds in United States, mainly east of the Alleglianies, northward to 
Canada. Winters in Southern States. Commou summer resident. 


8 
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Winter Wben— (01btorchHits hiemalis ). 

A small, very short-tailed, cinnamon-brown wren, with more brownish under 
parts than any other species of ours. 

Breeds on northern border of United States, northward, and southward on 
the higher mountains. Winters through eastern United States. Common winter 
resident. 


Si-iort -billed Marsh Wren— (Cistothoms stellaris). 

A small, short-billed, marsh and meadow-living wren, with its whole back, 
including the crown, very distinctly streaked lengthwise with dark and light 
shades. The under parts are white, with huffy sides and breast. 

Breeds in eastern United States and southern British America. Winters in 
Southern States. Rare migrant, and in southern New Jersey occasional winter 
resident. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren— (Cistothorus palustris). 

A long-billed, white-bellied wren, with a black back, striped lengthwise with 
white. The crown is unstreaked, and the wings, tail and sides are brown. 

Breeds in eastern North America. Winters in Southern States. Abundant 
summer resident in cat-tail swamps along the coast and large rivers. 


FAMILY CEETHIILLE.—TIIE CREEPERS. 

Only one species occurs in eastern North America. 

Brown Creeper— (Certhia familiaris amsricana). 

A small, tree-creeping bird, with mottled-brown back, white under parts, a 
slender, decurved bill, and long, acute-pointed tail feathers. 

Breeds in northern border of eastern United States, northward, and south¬ 
ward on the high mountains. Winters through eastern United States. Abund¬ 
ant transient and common winter resident. 

Black and White Warbler. 

By some classed with the creepers. See under Warblers. 


FAMILY PAREDJE.—THE TITMICE AND 
NUTHATCHES. 


Six species of this family occur in New Jersey. 

The white-breasted nuthatch, tufted titmouse and Carolina 
chickadee are common residents in the southern counties, but the 
last two do not range north of the Carolinian fauna. 
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Rorth of this belt the black-capped chickadee is a common resi¬ 
dent. Of the two remaining species the red-breasted nuthatch is 
an irregular transient, and the brown-headed nuthatch an acci¬ 
dental straggler. 

White-breasted Ruthatch— ( Sitta carolinensus). 

A short-tailed, tree-creeping, bluish-backed, black-crowned, white-bellied bird, 
with brown blotches on the under tail coverts. The sides of the head are white 
like the throat and breast, and the back neck black like the crown. 

Breeds throughout eastern North America. Winters about the same. Com¬ 
mon resident. 

Red-breasted Rutiiatch—( Sitta canadensis). 

A short-tailed, tree-creeping, bluish-backed, brownish-red-breasted bird, with 
the black of the top and sides of the head separated by a broad, distinct, white 
line over the eye. 

Breeds mainly north of the United States. Winters mainly south of the 
Middle States. Transient and very erratic. In southern New Jersey it fre¬ 
quently winters in small numbers. 


Brown-headed Ruthatch—( Sitta pnsilla). 

A small, brown-crowned, bluish-backed, whitish-bellied nuthatch, with no 
white line over the eye, but with a whitish patch on the back neck. 

Breeds in Atlantic and Gulf States to lower Chesapeake bay. Winters about 
the same. Bare straggler. Several have been seen at rare intervals in the 
southern counties of New Jersey. 

Tufted Titmouse; Crested Tit —(Pants bicolor). 

A loud-voied, conspicuously-crested, gray bird of the woods, with some black 
on the forehead and brown on the sides. 

Breeds in eastern United States, south of the upper border of the Carolinian 
fauna. Winters the same. Common resident. 

Chickadee; Black-capped Chickadee — (Pants airicapillus). 

A small, black-capped, black-throated, ashy-backed bird, with the rest of the 
head and breast white ; under parts buffy. 

Breeds in eastern North America, north of the Carolinian fauna. Winters 
southward to the Potomac valley. Rare in southern New Jersey. 

Carolina Chickadee; Southern Chickadee —(Paras caro- 
iinensis). 

A bird similar to the last, but smaller, and with the greater wing coverts not 
margined with white. 

Breeds in eastern United States, not ranging above the Carolinian fauna. 
Winters the same. Abundant resident throughout southern New Jersey, from 
Point Pleasant to Iladdonfield, and southward to Cape May. 
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FAMILY SYI.YIIDLE.—THE OLD WORLD WARBLERS, 

KINGLETS, &c. 

Three representatives of this family occur in New Jersey. 

The golden-crowned and ruby-crowned kinglets are abundant 
transients, the former also occurring in winter, while the gnat- 
catcher is a rare straggler from the south. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet— (Regulus satrapa). 

A very small, olive-green-backed, whitish-bellied bird, with a bright crown 
patch of gold or orange color, margined with black. 

Breeds on northern border of United States, northward, and on the higher 
mountains farther south. Winters in Middle States, southward to Guatemala. 
Common winter resident in southern New Jersey, and abundant during mi¬ 
grations. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet—( Regulus calendula). 

This bird is like the last, excepting that there is no black on the head ; the 
female even lacks the bright crown patch of color, and the male is apt to keep 
his bright-red feathers hidden. 

Breeds on northern border of United States and Adirondacks, northward. 
Winters in Southern States to Guatemala. Abundant transient, especially 
numerous in fall. 

Blue-gray Gnat-catci-ier—( Polioptila cceulea). 

A very small, bluish-gray bird, with blackish wings and tail : the outer 
(under) tail feathers are white, the forehead marked with a black border, and 
the under parts lighter and duller than the back. 

Breeds in eastern United States, mainly south of Pennsylvania. Winters 
in Gulf States to Guatemala. Rare summer resident in southern New Jersey. 


FAMILY TURD ID JE.—TILE THRUSHES. 

Eight thrushes are found regularly in New Jersey. The robin, 
bluebird and wood thrust are common summer residents, the first 
two also occurring during winter. The others are all transients, 
the hermit being the most abundant, and the Wilson’s, olive-backed 
and grav-cheeked thrushes somewhat less common, while the Bick- 
nell’s thrush is decidedly rare. The varied thrush is a mere acci¬ 
dental straggler. 
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Wood Thkush—( Hylocichla mustelina). 

A large, common, brownish-backed thrush, with white, heavily-spotted under 
parts, including the sides. The crown is a bright cinnamon-brown, and the 
back gradually changed in shade to an olive-brown on the tail. Its power of 
song is very great, comparing well with that of any of the thrushes. 

Breeds in eastern United States, northward to Massachusetts. Winters in 
Cuba and Mexico to Guatemala. Common summer resident southeast of the 
mountains; rarer in the northern counties. 


Wilson’s Thkush; Yeery; Tawny Thrush — (Ilylocichla fus- 
■cescens '). 

A large thrush, with a dull, cinnamon-brown back, uniform in tint from 
head to tail. Its throat, belly and sides are white; its breast huffy, delicately 
marked with triangular brownish spots. 

Breeds in eastern North America, north of the Carolinian fauna, to New¬ 
foundland. Winters in Mexico to northern South America. Common transient. 


G hay-cheeked Thrusii ; Alice's Thrush — (Hylocichla alicice). 

A uniformly-olive-backed thrush, with the middle of the throat and belly 
white, the sides of throat and breast faintly buffy, spotted with triangular 
marks, and a whitish eye ring. In front of the eye there is a grayish blotch. 
A shy bird, of which but little is known, as it has been confused with the 

variety Bic-knell’s thrush. . 

Breeds in Labrador and Hudson bay to the Arctic coast. IN inters m Mexico 

to Costa Rica. Tolerably common transient. 


Bicknell’s Thktjsii — (IIylocichla aliciw bicknelli). . 

This is somewhat brighter colored and smaller than the last. 

Breeds in Catskills and White mountains to Nova Scotia. Mutters 1 
Mexico. Rare transient. 


Olive-backed Thrush —(Hylocichla ustulata swainsonn). 

A uniformly-olive-backed thrush, with the whole throat, breast and eye ring 
a deep cream-buff, and the space in front of the eye the same color, instead of 
o-mvioh as in the grav-cheeked thrush. 

^Breeds chiefly north of United States, except on higher mountains. M inters 
in GMf States to Cuba. Central America and South America. Common 

transient. 

ITekmit Thkush— (Hylocichla guttata pallasn). 

A small thrush, with olive-brown back, changing abruptly to cinnamon brown 
near tTe tail; the throat and breast somewhat huffy with dark, roundish spots 

i£S?u 2SS l-AUir. zz - —• — 

resident. 
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Robust—( Merula migratoria ). 

A very common, large, red or brown-breasted, slate-colored bird with white 
on the throat, lower belly and tips of the outer (under) tail feafte The 

blacker thau the back - The ^*» «:• 

Breeds m eastern North America, upper parts of Southern States to Hudson 
bay and Alaska. Winters in eastern United States, mainly south of Mdd.e 
States Resident, though much scarcer in winter. In southern New Jersey It 
seems to be much more abundant in winter than in the vicinity of Philadelphia! 

Varied Thrush; Oregon Robin —(Ixoreus ncevvus). 

„ , A '7^’ slaty ' backed bird - ™th much orange-brown below and on the wings 
f 1 * ai , k C0 ar acroas the breast - The tail is blackish, and the outer (under) 
feathers broadly tipped with white. This bird is about the size of the robin 

longs to the Pacific coast, and has been seen several times in the Eastern 
States New lork, New Jersey, Massachusetts, &c. 

Distribution-Pacific coast of North America, southward to California A 
purely accidental straggler. 

Bluebird—( Sialia sicrtis). 

A very common, small, blue-backed, chestnut-breasted, white-bellied bird 
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Law for the Protection of Birds, etc. 


Approved April 14th, 1903. 


PARTS THAT RELATE TO BIRDS. 

CHAPTER 246. 

An Act for the protection of certain kinds of birds, 

,o; am e and fish, to regulate their method of capture 
and provide open and close seasons for such capture 
and possession (Revision of 1903). 

Be it exacted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey: 

1. It shall he unlawful to pursue, with intent to kill hunt certain 
or inj ure, or in any manner to 1 attempt to take or ® v a j th gun p 
injure, and it shall also he unlawful to kill or 
destroy or injure, any anatidse, commonly known as 
swans, geese, brant, and river and sea ducks, lallidse, 
commonly known as rails, gallinules, coots and mud- 
hens; limicolse, commonly known as shore birds, surf 
snipe or hay snipe, among them being yellow legs, 
plovers, willets, sand pipers, dowitchers or robin snipe, 
brown backs, curlews, turn-stones or calico hacks, god- 
wits or marlin, tattlers and woodcock; gallinse, com¬ 
monly known as wild turkeys, grouse, prairie chickens, 
pheasants, partridges, and quails; and the species o 
icteridse, commonly known as reed birds; or any hare, 
commonly known as rabbit; gray, black oi tox squill el, 
or any other game bird or game animal whatsoever, ex¬ 
cepting in the manner usually known as hunting with a 
gun, the gun being such as may he held at arm’s length 
and fired from the shoulder without rests, and at such 
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Unlawful to 
have or sell 
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Game birds 
enumerated. 


Exceptions. 


times as may be permitted in this act, under a penalty of 
twenty dollars for each offense. 

2. Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to pre¬ 
vent farmers and fruit growers from trapping rabbits in 
box traps during the entire year; provided, however, 
that such trapping shall be done on property owned or 
leased for the raising of fruit, vegetables or other prod¬ 
ucts by the person so trapping; and provided, that the 
person so trapping shall first have made an affidavit 
before a justice of the peace that rabbits have injured 
fruit, vegetables or other products on his or her premises, 
and shall have immediately sent the same to the 
president of the fish and game commission, who, upon 
the receipt of the said affidavit, shall issue to said person 
a permit to so trap; and provided further, that no person 
or persons shall be permitted to barter or sell any rabbits 
so trapped. 

3. No person shall, within the limits of this state, kill 
or catch, or have in his or her possession, living or dead, 
any wild bird, other than a game bird, or purchase, offer 
or expose for sale any such wild bird after it has been 
killed or caught; and no part of the plumage, skin or 
body of any bird protected by this section shall be sold 
or had in possession for sale; for the purpose of this 
section, the following shall be considered game birds: 
the anatidse, commonly known.' as swans, geese, brant and 
river and sea ducks; the rallidas, commonly' known as 
rails, gallinules, coots and mud-hens; the limicoke, com¬ 
monly known as shore birds, surf snipe or bay snipe, 
among them being yellow legs, plovers, willets, sand 
pipers, dowitcliers or robin snipe, brown backs, curlews, 
turn-stones or calico backs, godwits or marlin, tattlers 
and woodcock; the galling;, commonly known as wild 
turkeys, grouse, prairie chickens, pheasants, partridges, 
and quails; and the species of icteridse, commonly 
known as reed birds; the English or European 
house sparrow (passer domesticus), blackbirds, crows, 
Cooper’s hawk, Goshawk, sharp-skinned hawk, duck 
hawk and great-horned owl are, however, not included 
among the birds protected by this section; any person 
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violating this section is subject to a fine of twenty Penalty, 
dollars for each bird or part of bird killed, caught or 
had in possession contrary to the provisions hereof. 

4. It shall ho unlawful to rob the nests or take or Nests, 
destroy the eggs of any wild bird whatsoever, except the 
nests or eggs of the English sparrow, under a penalty 

of twenty dollars for each nest so robbed and each egg 
so removed or. destroyed. 

5. It shall he unlawful for any person to capture, kill, or 1 '° 
injure or destroy or pursue, with such intent, any of the at% r eoifie<i ept 
game birds or other animals enumerated in this act on his nmes ' 

or her own property or on the property of any other per¬ 
son or persons, except during the seasons and at the 
times and in the manner as in this act provided, and any 
person violating any of the provisions of this section shall 
he liable to the penalties provided by this act for the 
violations thereof. 

6. It shall he unlawful for any person hunting or ? u P t i ng A , ^ e,J ' 
gunning after geese, ducks, swans or brant or other water fowl - 
wild fowl, to place the boat, sink-box or other vessel or 
construction in which such person may lie in wait to kill 

said geese, ducks, swans, brant or other water wild fowl, 
at a distance of more than one hundred feet from marsh 
or meadow, bar or hank, not covered with water; and 
every such boat, vessel or other structure so used shall be 
attached securely to such marsh, meadow, bar or bank 
by a line, and it shall be unlawful for any person or per¬ 
sons, with intent to capture or kill geese, ducks, swans, 
brant or other water wild fowl, to hunt after or pursue 
the same in any manner except only between one hour be¬ 
fore sunrise and one hour after sunset, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars for each offense. 

7. It shall he unlawful for any person to pursue any F 0 o?ed^w S ua eb ” 
goose, duck, swan, brant or any kind of water wild fowl fowl - 
whatsoever, or to shoot, or to shoot at, or kill or wound 

the same from any boat or vessel propelled by any means 
other than by oars or paddles, or from any boat,- vessel 
or other structure anchored or staked upon the waters of 
any of the bays, sounds, coves, ponds, rivers, creeks or 
streams of this state at a greater distance than one linn- 
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dred feet from marsh or meadow, bar or bank, not 
covered with water, under a penalty of twenty dollars 
for each offense. 

S. It shall he unlawful to capture, kill or injure, or 
have unlawfully in possession after the same has been 
captured, killed or injured, any goose, duck, swan, brant 
or other water wild fowl, excepting only from the first 
day of October to the thirtieth day of April, both dates 
inclusive, in each year, under a penalty of twenty dollars 
for each goose, duck, swan, brant or other water wild 
fowl so captured, killed or injured or had unlawfully in 
possession; and the having in possession of any such 
goose, duck, swan, brant or other water wild fowl during 
the period prohibited in this section shall, in every court 
and place, be deemed prim a facie evidence that the same 
are unlawfully in possession. 

9. It shall be unlawful to capture, kill, injure or have 
in possession any yellow legs, plovers, willets, sand 
pipers, dowitchers or robin snipe, grown backs, curlews, 
turn-stones or calico backs, godwits or marlin, and 
tattlers, or any other birds commonly known as shore 
birds, surf snipe or bay snipe, excepting only from the 
fifteenth day of July to the thirty-first day of December, 
both dates inclusive, of each year, under a penalty of 
twenty dollars for each bird so captured, killed, injured 
or had in possession; and it shall be unlawful to capture, 
kill, injure or have in possession any Wilson or English 
snipe (sometimes called bog snipe or jack snipe), ex¬ 
cepting only during the months of September, October, 
November and December of each year, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars for each Wilson or English snipe so 
captured, killed, injured, or had in possession. 

10. It shall be unlawful to capture, kill, injure or have 
in possession any reed bird, excepting only from the 
first day of September to the thirty-first day of De¬ 
cember, both dates inclusive, of each year, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars for each reed bird so captured, 
killed, injured or had in possession. 

11. It shall lie unlawful to capture, kill, injure or 


Plover. 
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liave in possession any upland plover excepting during 
the months of August and September of each year 
under a penalty of twenty dollars for each upland plover 
so captured, killed, injured or had in possession. 

12. It shall he unlawful to capture, kill, injure or Marsh hens, 
have in possession any marsh hen (comonly known as 
mud-hen) or rail bird excepting only from the first day 

of September-to the thirty-first day of December, both 
dates inclusive, of each year, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each marsh hen or rail bird so captured, 
killed, injured or had in possession; and it shall he un¬ 
lawful for any person to capture, kill or have in posses¬ 
sion in any one day, from the first day of September to 
the thirty-first day of December, both dates inclusive, 
more than thirty marsh hens, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each and every marsh hen so captured, killed 
or had in possession in excess of thirty. 

13. It shall be unlawful to capture, kill, injure or de- quan^wfi’d 
stroy, or to have in possession, any ruffed grouse (com* turkey, &c. 
monly known as partridge), quail, English or ring- 
necked pheasant, prairie chicken or any wild turkey, ex¬ 
cepting only between the tenth day of November and 

the thirty-first day of December, both dates inclusive, 
of each year, under a penalty of twenty dollars for each 
ruffed grouse, quail, English or ring-necked pheasant, 
prairie chicken or wild turkey SO' captured, killed, in¬ 
jured or had in possession. 

11. It shall he unlawful to capture, kill, injure or de- woodcock, 
stroy or to have in possession, any woodcock, excepting 
during the months of July, October, November and De¬ 
cember of each year, under a penalty of twenty dollars 
for. each woodcock so captured, killed, injured or had 
in possession. 

15. It shall be unlawful to capture, kill, injure or de- f q a ^g S ls and 
stroy or to have in possession any hare (commonly 
known as rabbit), or any gray, black or fox squirrel, ex¬ 
cepting only from the tenth day of November to the 
thirty-first day of December, both dates inclusive, of 
each year (except as provided in section two hereof as to 
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rabbits), under a penalty of twenty dollars for each hare 
or gray, black or fox squirrel so captured, killed, injured 
or had in possession. 

16. It shall be unlawful for two years after the pas¬ 
sage of this act for any person to gnn for or to take, or 
attempt to take, kill, injure or destroy, or to have in 
possession, any wild deer, be the same buck, doe or fawn, 
under a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense; 
and thereafter it shall be unlawful to take, kill, injure or 
destroy, any wild deer, be the same buck, doe or fawn, 
excepting only on every Wednesday in the month of 
November, under a penalty of one hundred dollars for 
each and every wild deer so taken, killed, injured or 
had in possession, and of one hundred dollars for 
each attempt to take, kill, injure or destroy deer, he 
the same buck, doe or fawn; and the having in posses¬ 
sion of any such deer during the times and periods pro¬ 
hibited in this act shall be prima facie evidence in all 
qp'iirts and places of the fact that they are in possession 
unlawfully; provided, however, that this section shall 
not be construed to interfere with owners of deer pre¬ 
serves at present established hunting or killing their deer 
whenever they see fit, or disposing of them as they may 
see fit. 

17. It shall he unlawful for any person or persons to 
trap, take, capture or kill, or have in possession after 
the same has been trapped, taken, captured or killed, any 
heaver, under a penalty of one hundred dollars, for each 
and every beaver so trapped, taken, captured or killed 
or had in possession. 

18. It shall be unlawful to have in possession, sell or, 
offer for sale any of the game birds or game animals 
enumerated in this act, after the same has been caught 
or trapped by means of any snare, snood, net, trap or 
device of any description whatsoever, or to set any snare, 
snood, net, trap or device for catching or trapping any 
such game bird or animal, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each such bird or other animal so had in 
possession, sold or exposed for sale, or for any trap or 
snare so set. 
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19. Whenever by this act the possession of any kind of 

ol game is prohibited after a certain specified date or ‘ u ' alere - 
within certain specified periods of time, all sales of 

dealers in game for a period of fifteen days after the 
expiration of such fixed period or specified date shall 
prim a facie lie deemed lawful, and the penalties herein 
imposed for the possession of such game shall not apply 
to any dealer in or the purchaser of any such game within 
the extended period, unless it shall be shown that, such 
dealer or purchaser had knowledge that such game had 
been unlawfully killed, captured or taken; nothing in 
this section, however, shall be construed to permit the 
possession, sale or purchase of game killed or taken in 
this state in violation of any of the provisions of this act. 

20. It shall be unlawful to bunt with a hound or Hunting on 

^ Sunday> 

hounds, or with firearms or weapons' of any kind, or to 
carry a gun in the woods or fields or on the waters on 
the Sabbath day, commonly called Sunday, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars for each offense. 

21. Xothing in this act shall be so construed as to Propagation 

p ... , of game. 

prevent associations or individuals from bringing into 
this state any birds or other animals for the purpose of 
propagation, or from keeping such animals until a sea¬ 
sonable time for their release. 

22. It shall be unlawful to remove or to attempt to Taking game 
remove from this state any quail, ruffed grouse, pin¬ 
nated grouse, woodcock, bare (commonly known as 
rabbit), squirrel, English pheasant or ring-necked 
pheasant; provided, however, that this section shall not Proviso, 
apply to common carriers carrying from beyond the 
confines of this state in unbroken packages to some point 
beyond the confines of the state, such quail, ruffed 
grouse, pinnated grouse, woodcock, bare, squirrel or 
pheasant; any person guilty of any violation of this 

section shall be liable to a penalty of twenty dollars for 
every quail, ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse, woodcock, 
bare, squirrel or pheasant removed or sought to be re¬ 
moved; provided, however, that this section shall not Proviso, 
apply to English or ring-necked pheasants killed on pre¬ 
serves at present established. 
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23. It shall be unlawful to hunt, kill or destroy, or 
attempt to hunt, kill or destroy, any partridge, grouse, 
pheasant, quail, woodcock, or hare (commonly known 
as rabbit), while there is snow upon the ground in such 
condition that any such bird or animal may be tracked 
therein, or by tracking any such bird or animal in the 
snow, or to have in possession any such bird or animal 
above mentioned that has been hunted, killed, destroyed 
or taken as aforesaid, under a penalty of twenty dollars 
for each bird or animal above mentioned so hunted, 
killed, destroyed or had in possession, to be recovered 
as are other fines and penalties for the violation of this 
act. 

24. It shall he unlawful for any owner, lessee or 
custodian of any dog to permit such dog to run at large 
in woods or fields inhabited by rabbits or game birds 
except when said dog is in the custody or charge of its 
owner, lessee or custodian, during the close season 
herein provided for hare (commonly known as rabbit), 
under a penalty of twenty dollars for each offense. 

25. It shall be unlawful to take or to attempt to take 
any fish from any of the waters of this state by means of 
any contrivance whatsoever excepting in the manner com¬ 
monly known as angling with hand-line or with rod and 
line, under a penalty of twenty dollars for each offense; 
provided, hoivever, that this provision shall not apply to 
the catching of eels, at any time, by means of wicker 
eel baskets anchored on the bottom of streams and ponds, 
nor to the taking of eels by means of eel weirs from the 
fifteenth day of September to the last day of October, 
both dates inclusive; nor to the taking of suckers, eels, 
cat-fish or carp with a spear in all streams and in all 
lakes and ponds of less than one hundred acres, from 
the twentieth day of February to the twentieth day of 
April, both dates inclusive, of each year; provided, also, 
that it shall be lawful to take minnows and other baitrfish 
with a seine not over fifty feet in length in all ponds and 
lakes which have an area of over one hundred acres, 
and in all other waters with a seine not over thirty feet 
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i 8 .-, J 1 111 ® V0l 7 sucl1 case, however, all trout, pickerel, 

r y Pike and pike-perch captured therein shall he im- 
uk< laic \ released therefrom uninjured as far as prac- 
r. ’ /'^ °rided, further, that it shall be lawful to take 
1 m an y manner under the direction of or by per- 

i ion, given by the hoard of fish and game commis¬ 
sioners for stocking purposes. 

• It shall be unlawful at all times to use the young carp or tench 
0± s P ecies of carp or tench for bait in any of the BSbait ‘ 

w-aters of this state, or to take to any of such waters 
the young of any species of carp or tench for the purpose 
of using tire same for bait or for any other purpose, 
under a penalty of twenty dollars for every such fish 
so used for bait or taken to such, waters. 

27. It shall he unlawful to take, kill, catch or have in Ba > s 
possession any black bass, Oswego bass, white bass, 
calico bass, or pike-perch, excepting only from the fif¬ 
teenth day of June to the last day of November, both 
dates inclusive, of each year, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each fish so caught, killed, taken or had in 
possession. 

-8. It, shall be unlawful to take, kill, catch or have in Pickerel, 
possession any pike or pickerel excepting only from the 
first day of May to the last day of November, both 
dates inclusive, of each year, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each fish so caught, killed, taken or had in 
possession. 

29. It shall be unlawful to catch, kill, take or have Trout, 
m possession any brook trout except only from the first 
day of April to the fifteenth day of July, both dates 
inclusive, in each year, under a penalty of twenty dol¬ 
lars for each fish so caught, killed, taken or had in 
possession. 

tjO. It shall be unlawful in any manner to take any Fishing at 
trout, bass, pikespereh, pike or pickerel between nine n ' Sht ' 
o’clock in the evening and daylight of the morning fol¬ 
lowing, under a penalty of twenty dollars for each fish 
so taken. 

31. It shall be unlawful to kill, sell, expose for sale or certain size 
nave m possession any black bass. Oswego bass white P ickerel pro- 

? tected. 
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bass or calico bass measuring less than nine inches in 
length, or any pike-perch measuring less than twelve 
inches in length, or any trout measuring less than six 
inches-in length, or any pike or pickerel measuring less 
than twelve inches in length, except for the purpose of 
stocking the waters of this state therewith, and then only 
at the direction of the hoard of fish and game coinmis^ 
sioners or upon license first obtained from such board, 
under a penalty of twenty dollars for each fish so killed, 
sold, exposed for sale or had in possession. 

32. It shall he unlawful to place in any of the waters 
of this state any dynamite, giant or electric powder, or 
any explosive substances whatever, or any drug or poi¬ 
soned bait, for the purpose of taking, killing, or in¬ 
juring fish, under a penalty of one hundred dollars for 
each offense. 

33. It shall he unlawful to allow any dye-stuff, coal- 
tar, saw-dust, tank-bark, lime, refuse from gas-liouses, 
or other deleterious or poisonous substance or sub¬ 
stances to be turned into or allowed to run into any of 
the waters of this state in quantities destructive of life 
or disturbing the habits of the fish inhabiting the same, 
under penalty of two hundred dollars for each offense. 

34. It shall he unlawful to shut off or draw off the 
waters of any pond, stream or lake in this state for the 
purpose of taking, capturing or killing the fish therein, 
under a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense. 

35. It shall he unlawful to put, place, use or maintain 
in any of the waters of this state inhabited by pickerel, 
pike, pike-perch, black bass, Oswego bass, white bass, 
calico bass, perch or trout, any set-line or set-lines, or to 
use upon a line for the taking of fish in such waters any 
contrivance having more than three hooks, or more than 
one burr of three hooks attached thereto, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars for each offense. 

36. It shall be unlawful at all times to use, have in 
possession, or offer or expose for sale, any artificial bait 
with more than three hooks or more than one burr of 
three hooks attached thereto, under a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each offense. 
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•j7. It. shall be unlawful f or any owner, lessee or trivances 
tenant of any property to permit the erection, construc- 
tion or maintenance on his, her or their property of any 
of the contrivances for the unlawful taking of fish and 
game prohibited by this act, or to permit the setting of 
any fyke or other net or the drawing of any net whatso¬ 
ever upon his, her or their property, under a penalty of 
twenty dollars for each offense; and it is hereby made 
the duty of such owner, lessee or tenant to immediately 
destroy any and all such unlawful contrivances found or 
placed upon his, her or their premises; and no suit for 
damages shall lie or be maintained against any property 
owner, lessee or tenant for any such destruction. 

38. Whenever in this act the possession of fish or gameTrom 510 
game, or the flesh of any animal, bird or fish, or any wlthout6tato - 
part thereof, is prohibited, reference is had equally to 

such fish, game or flesh, or any part thereof, coming 
from without the state as to that taken within the state. 

39. The term “waters of this state,” for the purposes defined? fstatc 
of this act, shall be construed to mean all the fresh waters 

of this state; provided, that all ponds, lakes and waters Proviso, 
created by or under the exclusive control of individuals 
or associations, stocked and maintained as the sole ex¬ 
pense of such individuals or associations, and not run¬ 
ways for migratory fish, shall be considered private 
waters, and shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
act as far as such individuals and the members of such 
associations or persons receiving permits from them are 
concerned. 

40. The board of fish and game commissioners is f a e k r “earpand 
hereby authorized to issue, in its .discretion, to all suckers - 
properly accredited persons, permits to take carp and 

suckers from the waters of this state by means of a net, 
the meshes of which shall be not less than four inches; 
provided, however, that in every case all game and food Proviso, 
fish captured therein shall be immediately returned there¬ 
from, uninjured as far as practicable; such permits to 
be issued by the board of fish and game commissioners 
under such restrictions as to the method and time of 

9 
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using such nets as may be deemed proper by said board 
of fish and game commissioners. 

41. The provisions of this act shall be enforced in ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to provide a uniform procedure for the enforcement of 
all laws relating to fish, game and birds, and for the 
recovery of penalties for violations thereof,” approved 
March twenty-ninth, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, and the supplements thereto and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

42. An act entitled “An act for the protection of cer¬ 
tain kinds of birds, game and fish, to regulate their 
method of capture, and provide open and close seasons 
for such capture and possession,” approved March 
twenty-second, one thousand nine hundred and one, and 
the amendments and supplements thereto severally ap¬ 
proved April first, one thousand nine hundred and two, 
and April third, one thousand nine hundred and two, 
and April tenth, one: thousand nine hundred and two; 
“An act for the protection of deer,” approved April 
tenth, one thousand nine hundred and two; “An act for 
the protection of beavers,” approved April tenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and two; “An act for the pro¬ 
tection of marsh hens, to regulate their capture or 
killing and provide open and close seasons for such 
killing,” approved April ninth, one thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and two, and all other acts and parts of acts in¬ 
consistent with this act, be and the same are hereby re¬ 
pealed ; provided, however, that this act shall not apply 
to any public museum or natural history society of this 
state to prevent the collection of specimens for said 
museum or society. 

43. The repeal of the above stated acts shall not be 
construed to revive any act which may have been re- 
pealed by any of the acts hereby repealed, and no pro¬ 
ceeding now pending under any of the acts hereby re¬ 
pealed shall abate by reason of the repeal of said acts, 
but every such proceeding shall proceed as if this act 
had not been passed. 

44. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved April 14, 1903. 


L 
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CHAPTER 81, LAWS OF 1003. 

An Act to install in the state museum the education, 
forestry and other state exhibits at the Pan-American 
exposition. 

T\ hereas, there was apportioned from the appropria¬ 
tion for state exhibits at the Pan-American exposition 
held at Buffalo, Hew York, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and one, the sum of five thousand dollars 
for the purpose of an educational exhibit at said expo¬ 
sition ; and, 

Whereas, A portion of said five thousand dollars was, by 
direction of the Hew Jersey commissioners of said ex¬ 
position, appropriated for a forestry exhibit; and, 
Whereas, Said exhibits were, after the close of said expo¬ 
sition, on the special request of the commissioners of 
the South Carolina interstate and West Indian exposi¬ 
tion, and with the consent of the governor of this state, 
sent to said exposition at Charleston ; and, 

Whereas, Said exhibits were awarded gold and silver 
medals as state exhibits in the educational and for¬ 
estry sections at said expositions at Buffalo and Charles¬ 
ton ; and, 

Whereas, One thousand dollars of said appropriation 
has been returned to the state treasury, the cost of said 
exhibits having been less than four thousand dollars, 
leaving a small balance in the hands of the state super¬ 
intendent of public instruction ; and, 

Whereas, It is important that said exhibits should be 
preserved, and there being no fund available for that 
purpose: 

Be it exacted by the Senate and General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey: 

1. The state superintendent of public instruction, after 
all expenses incurred in making said exhibits shall have 
been paid, shall pay" any balance of moneys in his hands 
appropriated for said exhibits to the commissioners of the 
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New Jersey state museum, and said commissioners shall 
use such balance for the purpose of installing said ex¬ 
hibits in the state museum, and if said balance shall not 
be sufficient for such purpose, said commissioners are 
hereby authorized to use any other money at their disposal 
for said purpose. 

2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved March 26, 1903. 
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We feel that good advancement has been made by the Commis¬ 
sioners in making the New Jersey State Museum what it should 
be—the means of showing the natural resources of the State and 
to serve as a medium of education for its people. 

Much new material has been added to the exhibits and some 
cases procured. More are needed. 

The great want of the Museum, to make it what the Commission 
desires, is more room. They believe it will not be long before the 
State will see the necessity of having a new building suitable 
for it. 

The Curator wishes to express his thanks to the Commissioners 
and other State officers for the assistance and encouragement given 
him in his work. 

S. R. MORSE, 

Curator. 
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